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This actual shop scene was photographed at the Woodlawn Market House—Chicago 
The first market in the world to retail NOJAX Skinless Frankfurters 





“T can be sure of the quality when I insist on the maker's 
name and the Visking Seals ”’ 


The public will ask for YOUR goods by name if put up in Visking Casings. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


4311 SO. JUSTINE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Rep.: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto, Canada 


























Acme Packing & Provision Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


recently installed 
the following 


LATEST MODEL 
“BUFFALO” 


machines: 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 
“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent Cutter “BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 
Made in 2 sizes: 250 lb. and 600 Ib. capacity “BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 








UALITY sausage manufacturers recog- 

nize the superiority of “BUFFALO” 

machines today, as they have for over half 
a century. 

















(Below) 
“BUFFALO” Grinder 


Built especially for produc- 
ing finest pork sausage 


“BUFFALO” Stuffer “BUFFALO” Mixer 
Equipped with patented A necessary machine to mix 
leakproof superior the meat thoroughly and 
piston uniformly 





It will pay you to investigate the profit 
possibilities of IMPROVED “BUFFALOS” 














JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches: Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Nation’s First Industry Reviews a Good Year 
and Looks Ahead Along a New Road 


Meat packing holds its place as the nation’s first industry in value of products. 


(See U.S. 


Census report on another page.) It had a better year in 1930 than most other industries. 
But 1931 is another year. Food merchandising is entering a new era. Will the meat industry 


keep up with the times? 


The meat packer has been in a 
fortunate position during the past 
year. 


His volume and returns have 
been influenced only by a some- 
what smaller supply of raw ma- 
terials and by a generally lower 
price level for food products. De- 
mand for meat has been steady, 
fluctuating only with the usual 
seasonal influences. 


He enters 1931 with his house 
in good order, with stocks of meat 
in storage at a low level, and with 
a growing understanding of the 
new trends in distribution. 


So far only a few of- the annual 
financial reports for the year have ap- 
peared, but these indicate an unusually 
good situation. 

Packers Make Good Showing. 


George A. Hormel & Co. reported 
sales $3,000,000 larger than those of 
the previous year, but with net earn- 
ings somewhat smaller owing to a lack 
of balance between production and sale 
of a new product. 


The Rath Packing Co., while report- 
ing lower sales Volume, increased its 
net earnings. 

Cudahy Packing Co., first of the large 
packers to report, shows earnings the 
largest in four years. The sales vol- 
ume was smaller owing to a decline in 
commodity prices. But operating im- 
provements and merchandising econo- 
mies enabled increased earnings with- 
out any lowering of the quality of prod- 


uct or reduction in the wages or salaries 
of employees. 
Livestock and Meat Review. 

Reports of the other large packers to 
be issued within a few weeks will in- 
dicate a better showing for 1930 than 
for 1929. 

Total raw material in the form of 


livestock available to the industry dur- 
ing the year was somewhat smaller 
than in 1929 or 1928. There were fewer 
cattle and hogs, but more calves and 
lambs. 

Federal inspected hog slaughter dur- 
ing the year will total somewhere be- 


(Continued on page 18.) 


A New Day in Meat Distribution 


Distinctive new trends in dis- 
tribution developed during the 
year. These have grown out of 
changed retail conditions, and the 
need to reduce distribution costs 
and shorten the route from the 
packer to the ultimate consumer. 


The packer is. beginning to see 
his opportunities as a food dis- 
tributor as well as a food manu- 
facturer. 


With his distribution facilities 
and sales, organization he can add 
other lines than meat, whieh he 
has begtin to do this year more 
than ever. (See THE*NATIQNAL 
PROVISIONER, Dec..27; p. 23.) 


The growing popularity of pack- 
aged food, and the need to carry 
the manufacturer’s guarantee of 
quality all the way to the con- 
sumer, has extended into the 
packer’s fresh meat departments. 


Out of this has grown the grading 
and branding of fresh meats when sold 
in carcass or in wholesale cuts, and the 


A106084 


‘understanding of these meats, 


branding and packaging of retail cuts 
of fresh meats. 


Packaged Fresh and Frozen Meats. 


One packer who has sold these fresh 
meats in frozen form has stressed the 
fact that they were identifiable pack- 
aged meats. The fact that they were 
frozen was not a major consideration, 
this protection being given the product 
to insure safety in handling. 


Quick-frozen packaged meats have 
met with good consumer acceptance 
where the trade was educated to an 
and 
where the consumer knew just what to 
do with them after they reached her 
kitchen. 


Central cutting and the distribution 
of packaged fresh meats (not frozen) 
have met with considerable favor, and 
as the year closes considerable expan- 
sion of this method of identifying con- 
sumer cuts of fresh meat appears evi- 
dent. It will be a year of experiment. 


Canned Meats and Lard. 


Canned meats, including canned 
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chicken, experienced marked develop- 
ment during the year. The quality 
product has met fine consumer accep- 
tance and plans for expansion of this 
branch of the business are under way. 

Determined efforts to improve lard, 
not only from a production but from a 
package and distribution standpoint, 
were developed during the year. Im- 
provement in the outlet for this prod- 
uct, both from a price and distribution 
standpoint, may be anticipated. 

The progressive packer enters 1931 
keyed to the new conditions. 

He recognizes that he cannot stand 
still, but must move forward or fall 
behind. 

His is a real determination to move 
with or ahead of the procession. 

It is not a question with him of mak- 
ing his business larger, but more profit- 
able than his competitor’s. 

Whatever the buying power of the 
public, he will have his share of it. 

——%—___ 

CANADIAN MEAT INDUSTRY. 


The Canadian slaughtering and meat 
packing industry occupies third place 
in the value of production among the 
forty leading manufacturing industries 
of Canada, according to a report issued 
recently by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

It is exceeded in this respect only by 
the pulp and paper and flour and 
grist mill industries. It is second on 
the list for value of raw materials, 
twenty-second for number of employes, 
sixteenth for amount paid in salaries 
and wages and sixteenth for capital 
investment. 

In 1929, the Canadian slaughtering 
and meat packing industries paid out 
$13,998,700 in wages and salaries. Its 
capital investment was $67,777,800. 

The total value of production of 
slaughtering and meat packing plants 
in 1929 was $185,842,902, an increase 
over the preceding year of $11,746,483, 
or 6% per cent, and an increase over 
1927 of $18,622,010, or 11 per cent. The 
value shown for 1929 is the highest 
recorded for any year of the period, 
1921 to 1929. 

The low year of the period was 1924, 
when the value of output amounted to 
$133,740,271, but since that year there 
has been a steady annual increase. The 
general average of the nine-year period 
was $158,512,697, and the production oi 
1929 exceeds this average by over 
$27,000,000. 

fe 
FIRST ALL-REINDEER MARKET. 


What is reputed to be America’s first 
exclusive reindeer meat market was 
opened in Seattle, Wash., recently. It 
is known as the Alaska Deer Meat Co. 
G. P. Christopher is manager. 
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Operating Economies 


In 1930 operations a good many 
packers have not considered as serious- 
ly as they might the expense of ob- 
solescence. There has been somewhat 
of a tendency during the period of 
slowed-up business activity to conserve 
the equipment at hand. 


This attitude must be reflected in 
their 1931 needs, when replacements 
will become a necessity and installations 
to further reduce costs through efficient 
operation imperative. 

However, marked strides were made 
during the year in improving packing- 
house practice. 

A new method of deheading hogs in 
plants operating on a fairly large scale 
has been adopted, which results in a 
substantial saving per hog. The elec- 
trical stunning of animals_ before 
slaughter, especially cattle, was brought 
nearer perfection. This will result ulti- 
mately in the development of changes 
in killing floor lay-out and of consid- 
erably more economical operation. 

In every department of the plant new 
and improved devices are available. The 
packer who is looking to lower his cost 
of production to meet efficient competi- 
tion will inform himself of these, and 
will make modern installations as 
rapidly as possible. 








REVIEW OF PACKERS’ YEAR. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
tween 43,000,000 and 44,0000,000 head. 
With four exceptions this will be one 

of the high years of the past thirty. 
Exports of pork were smaller than in 
the past few years, being influenced 
by curtailed buying power abroad and 
by an increase in the hog population of 
such surplus producing countries as 
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Denmark, Germany, Ireland and some 
countries of Southeastern Europe, sup- 
plemented by contributions from Rus- 
sia. a 

The cattle slaughter for the year will 
be more nearly comparable with that of 
pre-war than post-war years. Present 
indications are that federal inspected 
slaughter will be around 8,000,000. 


Teaching Them to Like Lamb. 


Lamb entered into nationwide use 
during the year. 

The extensive educational campaign 
carried on by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and cooperated in by 
packers and retailers throughout the 
country, served to teach both the re- 
tailer and the consumer that there is a 
marked difference beween lamb and 
mutton, that there should be a sharp 
differential in price, and that lamb is 
one of the staple meats of the nation 
rather.than one of its specialties. The 
plentiful supply of quality lamb and 
the low price at which this meat moved 
made it possible to create a foothold 
for it never before secured. 

By-products were in a weak position 
throughout the year. Hide price sunk 
to low levels and had a material in- 
fluence on cattle prices. Tallow and 
grease prices were low, being influenced 
by weakness in the export situation and 
by the sharp competition offered by 
the inexpensive imported vegetable oils. 


A review of meat packing and distribu- 
tion conditions in Canada will appear in 
an early issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


ee 
PACKER SUPPLY MEETING. 
The National Market and Packers’ 
Supply Association will hold its tenth 
annual convention in Atlantic City, N. 
J., February 4 and 5, 1931. 








U. S. REPORTS REVEAL PACKERS’ BUSINESS VOLUME. 
Some idea of the volume and character of business done by packers report- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture under the provisions of the packers 
and stockyards act is to be found in the following table showing the financial 


results of operations during 1929 for 832 packers. 


refer to the calendar year 1929. 


Av. 
No. concerns. net worth.’ 


Federally inspected slaughterers............ 215 
Nonfederally inspected slaughterers........ 3872 
DIN on icc ccccdcesccscvscccccs 245 

ER eT ee ee ee Joe seoces 832 


In most cases these reports 








Net sales. Net gain. 
$801,858,079 $3,559,116,692 $35,996,445 
53,557,331 289,002,009 3,909,686 
164,564,688 447,229,982 25,835,501 
1,019,980,098 4, 295,348,683 65,741,632 


1 These figures, represent the rrmerical average of the total net worth of reporting concerns at the 


beginning and end of their fiscal xests 


2 This group includes concerns which also handle commodities other than meat food products. 
In addition to the complete reports from 832 packing concerns, financial 
~ ¢ s.* . . 
details, Jacking in some respects, were received from 125 other packers for the 


year 1929. 


The following comparison is made of the operations of packers subject to 
the packers and stockyards act, 1925-1929: 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

514 concerns. 580 concerns. 611 concerns. 680 concerns. 832 concerns. 

Avérage net worth!... $940,268,445 $989,916,117 $970,772,548 $983,705,930 $1,019,980,098 

Total income ......... 3,816,528, 294 3,758,972,700 3,877,621,354 4,110,085,060 4,308,814,715 

Total expenses ....... 3,751,970,047 3,699,943,922 3,839,325,046 4,039,890,813 4,243,073,083 

BE So ncnoce0sss00 64,558,247 59,028,778 38,296,308 70,204,247 65,741,632 
Per cent of gain to net 

WORE ccc wcescccce 6.87 5.96 3.94 7.14 6.45 


1 These figures represent the average of the total net worth of all reporting concerns at the be- 


ginning and end of their fiscal years. 
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Shelved w. 0 


Meat Packing Maintains Its Place as 
Giant Among Food Industries 


Meat packing continues to lead 
the country’s industries in value 
of products, according to the lat- 
est U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


Not only that, but the value of 
its 1929 output was 11 per cent 
greater than the 1927 output. 


The U. S. Census of 1930 is based on 
1929 figures. The last previous manufac- 
tures census, that of 1928, was based on 
1927 figures. 


This “first industry” spent 
nearly 3 billion dollars for ma- 
terials in the last census year, 
which was 300 million dollars 
more than the previous census 
showed. 


This enormous expenditure in- 
cluded supplies such as contain- 
ers, fuel, electric current, etc., in 
addition to raw materials. The 
figures do not cover vast amounts 
spent for machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Only a Part of Meat Industry 


These figures cover only the 
1,244 packing companies engaged 
primarily in wholesale meat pack- 
ing which reported to the census 
bureau. They do not include 
thousands of sausage and meat 
specialty manufacturers, whose 
totals both of product output and 
expenditure for supplies and ma- 
terials, as well as equipment, 
would greatly swell the grand 
total. 


Separate census figures show 
that sausage manufacturers 
alone outside the meat packing 
list had a production valued at 
nearly 100 million dollars, while 
outside sausage casings produc- 
tion amounted to 11 millions 
more. 

Approximately 15,500,000,000 lbs. of 
meat was produced in the 1,244 report- 
ing establishments, of which over 
9,000,000,000 lbs. is pork, over 900,000,- 
000 lbs. sausage, about 5,000,000,000 
Ibs. beef, with lamb and veal constitut- 
ing the balance. 

More. pork and lamb and less beef 
and veal were produced in 1929 than 
in 1927, beef showing a decrease of 9.2 
per cent in quantity but an increase of 
13.4 per cent in value. Pork produc- 
tion increased 14.1 per cent in quantity 
and 15.5 per cent in value. 

This industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in whole- 
sale slaughtering and meat packing, in- 
cluding abattoirs engaged wholly or 
chiefly in custom slaughtering. Plants 


are included that slaughter mainly for 
the retail trade, but also sell at whole- 
sale considerable quantities of meats, 
and the reports made by such estab- 
lishments generally cover both branches 
of their operations. 

Establishments slaughtering for the 
retail trade only do not come within the 
scope of the census. , 

The official figures of the prelim- 
inary report follow: 

MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS. 

(Production, by kind, quantity and value) 

1929. 1927. 


Aggregate value $3,394,672,995 $3,057,215,718 


Fresh meats: 

Total value $1,780,168,651 $1,564,232,313 
Beef: 

Pounds 4,604,363,714 5,069,619,297 

Value $864,480,444 $762,614,133 
Veal: 

Pounds 510,235,304 549,684,678 

Value $106,938,915 $98,489,512 
Mutton and lamb: 

Pounds 600,805,058 547,473,380 

Value $144,291,993 $130,282,541 
Pork: 

Pounds 3,549,828,048 3,110,253,129 

Value $598,342,274 $517,862,985 
Edible organs (livers, 

hearts, brains, etc.) : 

Pounds 577,359,195 509,307,286 

Value $64,265,513 $47,880,960 
Other fresh meat: 

Pounds 16,242,573 59,193,916 

Value $1,849,512 $7,102,182 
Cured meats: 

Total value $739,756,058 $674,752,087 


Beef, pickled and other 


cured: 

Pounds 71,157,506 102,738,345 

Value $21,748,985 $22,905,385 
Pork, smoked: 

Pounds 1,381,893,118 1,221,117,972 

Value $319,613,415 $291,426,090 
Pork, not smoked: 

Pounds 2,106,489,291 1,913,054,049 

Value $341,310,379 $311,300,294 
Cooked ham: 

Pounds 149,251,526 133,525,070 

Value $57,083,279 $49,120,318 
Canned goods: 

Total value $45,273,927 $27,823,677 
Canned meat: 

Pounds 149,418,162 7 

Value $38,079,915 tT 
Canned sausage: 

Pounds 19,551,909 7 

Value $4,404,404 7 
Other canned goods: 

Pounds 20,298,643 t 

Value $2,789,608 T 
Sausage*: 

Total value $199,089,470 $180,789,924 
Sausage, : 

pn al 96,212,972 t 

Value $28, 705, 152 7 
Sausage, fresh, meat 

puddings, headcheese, 

scrapple, etc. : 

Pounds 820,969, 263 t 

Value $170,384,318 i 
Sausage casings:* 

Total value $21,809,458 $22,335,917 
Beef casings: 

Pounds 42,834,738 T 

Value $8,057,929 T 





JUL 3 0, 1947 


Sheep casings: 


Pounds 25,271,420 tT 
Value $5,124,685 T 
Hog casings: 
Pounds 48,064,763 7 
Value $8,626,894 - t 
Pounds 2,033,029,337 1,794,635,625 


Value $246,065,758 $234,863, 
Hides, skins, and pelts 

(not including sheep 

slats or pickled sheep 


skins) : 

Total value $108,961,629 $126,665,027 
Cattle hides: 

Number 9,890,161 10,949,890 

Pounds 532,651,336 616,714,165 

Value $79,789, 274 $99,217,539 
Calf skins: 

Number ~ oe 245 4,204,736 

Pounds 2,742 53,580,824 

Value $10 262, 797 $11,159,736 
Sheep and lamb pelts: 

Number 11,132,010 8,960,953 

Value $18,453,840 $15,963,683 
Other hides and skins 

(not including sheep 

slats or pickled sheep 

skins) : 

Pounds 4,119,453 3,241,876 

Value $465,718 $324,069 
Sheep slats: 

Number 3,838,644 2,643,951 

Pounds 10 949,556 6,868,497 

Value $2,554,766 $1,771,794 
Pickled sheep skins: 

Number 5,535,930 6,527,826 

Pounds 12,015,672 16,962,276 

Value $3,892,9! $4,267,978 
Hair, hog and cattle: 

Pounds 25,940,553 29,677,663 

Value $1,154,118 $2; 721,860 

1: 

Pounds 35,184,925 30,439,806 

Value $19,452,725 $18,478,449 
a Spe os foe . 

custom and contrac 

work: $1,781,731 583,797 
Miscellaneous products $224,711,720 $195,929,262 





+ Not reported separately. 

* The statistics in the body of the table rep- 
resent only the production in the meat-packing 
industry. 

The total production of sausage, etc., and 
sausage casings, including that by establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of these 
commodities and classified in the ‘‘Sausage and 





sausage ee industry, ,was as follows: 
Sausage, meat etc., valued 
at 91,768,783; sausage casings, valued at 
$32,181, 901. 


Summary for the Industry. 


The general summary of the census 
report, with explanations, is as follows: 


1929. 1927. 

No. establishments 1,244 1,250 
Wage earners (avg. for 

year)? 121,246 119,095 
Wages? $164,487,568 $161,583,827 
Cost of materials, con- 

tainers for products, 

fuel, and purchased 

electric current?,® 
Value of products 
Value added by manu- 

facture* 


$2,938,028,285 $2,663,740,403 
$3,394,672,995 $3,057,215,718 


$456,644,710 $393,475,315 





1 Not including salaried employees. The aver- 
age number of wage earners is based on the 
numbers reported for the several months of the 
year. 

2 Manufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated 
from the census figures because no data are col- 
lected for certain expense items, such as interest 
on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, and advertising. 


8 The cost-of-materials item for 1927 is not 
strictly comparable with the corresponding item 
for 1929 because of the fact that the schedule 
= 1927 — for the inclusion of data on the 

of shop supplies, whereas that for 1929 
stated that such data should not be included. 

# Value of products less cost of materials, con- 
tainers for products, fuel, and purchased electric 
current. The figure for 1927 is not strictly com- 
parable with that for 1929 because of the change 
in the cost of materials item. (See footnote 3.) 


——%——- 
CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of Dec. 1, 1930, as reported 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 5-Yr. Avg. 

1930. 1930. 1929. Dec. 1. 
Beef ...11,578,888 10,497,299 25,158,282 23,015,282 
Veal ... 2,537,825 2,818,894 3,511,477 2,568,067 


Pork . 119,170,865 16,767,071 25,282'768 25,226;874 


Mutton & 
lamb . 7,250,453 4,983,185 7,784,405 5,835,018 
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Foreign Trade Situation 


Dr. Julius Klein Reports on Con- 
ditions as Found Abroad 


Little real bitterness against the 
United States on account of the tariff 
was found by Dr. Julius Klein, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Commerce, who re- 
turned recently from an extended trip 
through western and central Europe, 
the Balkans, Syria and Upper Egypt, 
studying prevailing economic conditions 
as they influence the sale of American 
goods. 

He found that anxiety prevails in 
Europe regarding the prolonged slowed- 
up business situation of the United 
States, and said that there is “a deep- 
ening appreciation that in America’s 
economic stability lies the greatest 
single hope for world recovery.” 

Commenting on the trade relations 
existing between this country and 
Europe, Dr. Klein said: 


_“One striking feature of the trade 
situation from our point of view is the 
constancy of the American share in 
European commerce. In almost every 
single case, the percentage which we 
enjoy of the trade of the Old World 
nations in both directions has held 
steadily in spite of bitter agitation re- 
garding tariffs, immigration, war debts, 
and other issues. 

“In other words, figures as to de- 
clining values in our commerce by no 
means tell the complete story, since 
such declines are almost universal. 

“It is the factor of our relative status 
in the whole picture of the trade of 
any given nation, and therein we have 
emphatically not suffered to any sub- 
stantial degree, and have on the con- 
trary improved our position in many 
instances.” 

Dr. Klein touched on the influence 
of Russia in the foreign trade situation 
as follows: 

“There is almost universal concern 
throughout Europe regarding Russian 
dumping, not so much on account of 
the volume, as the apparent irresponsi- 
bility with which the given traffic has 
been carried on. 

“Several of the leading countries are, 
of course, heayy consumers of Russian 
raw materials, so that except for the 
traders involved there is little concern 
over any price cuts incidental to the 
Russian operations. 

“There is, however, a fear that the 
evident irregularities and excesses of 
the present raw material dumping 
might be a foreboding of similar oper- 
ations with industrial wares if the 
Soviet program of large scale industrial 
expansion is ever materialized.” 

——%—___ 

MEAT REVIEW AND OUTLOOK. 

Features of the packinghouse trading 
year just ending, with a word concern- 
ing the outlook for the coming year, 
are contained in a statement issued this 
week by President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, in which he says: 

“The outlook for 1931 is for moder- 
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“MORRELL’S PRIDE” IS THE FIRST PACKERS’ AIRPLANE. 
The plane has places for six passengers and is equipped with a lounge and 


lavatory. 
per hour. 


It has a cruising radius of 600 miles and a cruising speed of 115 miles 
It will be used for business purposes by company officials, and to carry 


customers from their home towns to the company’s plants and branches. 


ate supplies of cattle and hogs and a 
large supply of lambs. 

“Prices of most meats and livestock 
are now at substantially lower levels 
than they were a year ago. For ex- 
ample, dressed beef is wholesaling at 
from 15 per cent to more than 30 per 
cent lower than a year ago, the decline 
varying with the grade and weight. 

“Sharp declines also have occurred in 
the case of dressed veal. Present 
wholesale quotations on different grades 
range from 25 to 35 per cent lower than 
those of a year ago. 

“Dressed lamb has declined more 
sharply than other meat products. The 
percentage declines in the wholesale 
price, as compared with this time a 
year ago, range from 34 to 46 per cent, 
according to grade and weight. 

“Fresh pork cuts also are substan- 
tially lower than they were a year ago. 
The wholesale prices of fresh loins are 
about 20 per cent lower than a year 
ago; skinned shoulders are 20 per cent 
lower, and fresh butts 10 per cent low- 
‘er. Lard is 8 per cent lower. 

Regular smoked hams and bacon are 
wholesaling at present at prices that 
are slightly lower than a year ago. 
Smoked picnics are more than 25 per 
cent lower. 

“Meats cured by the dry-salt process 
—-sides, fat backs, etc.—also are below 
the levels of a year ago. 

“Although stocks of meat products in 
storage increased considerably during 
November, on December 1, the date of 
the latest official report, they were 
relatively light. Stocks of pork on that 
date were 16 per cent lighter than on 
the same date of the preceding year 
and stocks of lard were 55 per cent 
lighter. Production also has _ been 
lighter. 

“Although figures for the entire year 
are not yet available, it is probable that 
the production of meat in the United 
States was about the same as in 1930. 
Production of lamb probably will show 
an increase of about 15 per cent. Pro- 
duction of beef and veal probably will 
show relatively little change, and the 
production of pork probably will show 
a small decrease. 

“The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the number 


of hogs to be marketed during the 


present hog marketing year ending 
October 30 will be somewhat smaller 
than the supply during the preceding 
year. 


MEAT PACKER IS AIR-MINDED. 


With the purchase of a six-place 
cabin monoplane, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., has taken to the air. It 
is said to be the first meat packing con- 
cern to adopt the airplane for business 
purposes. 

The new ship has been named 
“Morrell’s Pride.” It is powered with 
a 300-h.p. whirlwind motor, and has a 
cruising radius of 600 miles and a 
cruising speed of 115 miles per hour, 
although it can attain a higher speed. 

It is a trim craft, as the accompany- 
ing illustration shows, and the interior 
is commodious and convenient. It is 
richly appointed and furnished, and 
equipped with a lounge and lavatory 
for the convenience of passengers. 

Uses to which the plane will be put 
are many, company officials say. It is 
planned to use it principally for busi- 
ness purposes and to transport offi- 
cials between the Ottumwa and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., plants of the company. It 
will also be used to transport customers 
of the company from their home towns 
to Morrell plants and branches. 


During the first few weeks the com- 
pany had the plane in use it was kept 
busy taking customers from points sur- 
rounding Sioux Falls to that city for 
a trip through the plant, luncheon and 
a visit with department managers. 


Later it was used by J. C. Stentz, 
treasurer and director of sales, and 
R. D. Rogers, manager of the central 
sales division, both of Ottumwa, to visit 


Southwestern salesmen in Oklahoma * 


and Texas. 


Although no definite schedule has 
been announced for the next few 
months, it is planned to keep the plane 
in active service during the winter in 
all suitable flying weather. 


T. Henry Foster, president of John 
Morrell & Co., recently was elected 
president of the Ottumwa Airport Cor- 
poration. Mr. Foster has been keenly 
interested in aviation for a number of 
years and has done considerable flying 
both in this country and in Europe. 
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Pre-Cut Fresh Meats in Chain Distribution 


Central Cutting Methods Enable This 
New England Chain to Handle Fresh 
Meats Without Freezing or Wrapping 


Pre-cutting fresh meats at a 
central point, and distributing to 
retail outlets, appears to be grow- 
ing in favor with the modern 
chain store organization as a 
means of solving the problem of 
fresh meat handling. 


Chains formerly handled lim- 
ited lines of cured and smoked 
meats. But fresh meat furnished 
problems many of them were slow 
in solving. 

At the present time chain 
stores, by central cutting, are 
meeting their fresh meat prob- 
lem, and eliminating waste in 
handling and distribution. 


This practice has reached a high 
stage of development in the organiza- 
tion of the H. C. Bohack Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where the meat is cut 
at a central point, packaged, weighed 
and transported under refrigeration to 
the retail markets. This system was 
described in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of July 12, 1930. 

Other chain organizations are now 
cutting their meats at a central point, 
making up the orders during the night 
and delivering them to the stores at the 
time they open in the morning. Some 
are packaged or wrapped, and some are 
sold naked. But all are cut at a cen- 
tral plant rather than in the individual 
store. 

The practice followed by-one of the 
outstanding successful chain organiza- 
tions, the First National Stores, Inc., 
with headquarters at Somerville, Mass., 
which handles over 50 fresh and pre- 
pared meat items, is described here. 

Sausages, frankfurts and similar items 
are packaged in cartons and transpar- 
ent paper, but aside from this the fresh 
cut meats are not packaged. 


Central Cutting Methods for 
Chain Store Meats 
By Carroll E. Peilissier. 

Much of the success of the chain 
store system in retailing of meats and 
associated products is attributed to the 
speed and efficiency of the work that 
goes on behind the scenes. 

The retail outlets themselves are of 
course up-to-date and modern, and un- 
questionably are contributory factors of 
no small degree. But behind the scenes 


there is a well-organized meat handling 
headquarters where the meats are re- 
ceived from the large packing centers, 
prepared for retailing and distributed 
to the various outlets. 

About four years ago First National 
Stores, Inc., of Somerville, Mass., 
started in the meat business when they 
took over the ten stores operated by 
the Arthur E. Dorr Company. At the 
present time they operate over 75 stores 
in metropolitan Boston alone, and an 
approximate total of 250 stores in the 
whole territory covered by this chain. 

A short time ago a new meat han- 
dling plant was opened for business. 
It was built near the main service 
group of this company at Somerville, 
and is connected by a long wing, 200 
ft. by 80 ft. A glance over this new 
project demonstrates the truth of the 
assertion that the determining factor 
in successful merchandising often lies 
behind the scenes. 

Central Cutting Layout. 

Efficiency in handling meats before 
they actually reach the store counters 
is a determining factor in the price to 
be charged at retail. Speed is essential. 


This calls for a highly systematized 
layout. Every step must be carefully 
planned from the minute the meats ar- 
rive at the receiving, department via 
refrigerated cars or trucks until they 
reach the counters of the retail store. 
In building the new meat handling plant 
the First National Stores planned care- 
fully, and as a result have a highly 
efficient system. 

Most of the work in this plant is 
done at night. The carcass meat and 
other wholesale pieces are cut up into 
the various retail cuts at that time. 
There is so little lost motion that less 
than 24 hours is required to complete 
the whole work from the time the meat 
reaches the plant to the time it reaches 
the stores. 

There are two receiving platforms, 
one for the car-load lots and another 
for the less-than-car-load lots that. 
usually come in via motor truck trans- 
portation. 

As the meat is unloaded from the 
cars it is given a rigid inspection on 
the platform itself. Every piece that 
fails to meet requirements is rejected 
immediately, and is not admitted into 





WHERE THE MEAT ORDERS ARE ASSEMBLED. 
This refrigerated assembling room in the central plant of First National Stores, 


Inc., Somerville, Mass., has 


been arranged so that the least amount of effort is 


required in filling orders from the various stores. 


_. Each man is given an order blank in triplicate, on which the meat items are 
listed in the same order as they are arranged in the racks in the assembling room. 
The man starts with his truck from the order desk, removes from the racks each 
cut of meat ordered as he moves along, and by the time he returns to the desk his 


order is completed. 


All meat is cut under refrigeration during the night, and the orders are assem- 
bled and ready for the trucks which start out in time to arrive as the individual 


stores open. 
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the plant at all. Much the same pro- 
cedure is followed in the less-than-car- 
load shipments. Here, however, the 
meat is taken into a special receiving 
room, where it is given the same rigid 
inspection before being admitted into 
the coolers. 
Methods Are Mechanized. 


There are three meat coolers into 
which the various shipments are placed 
after inspection. Each cooler has a ca- 
pacity of approximately 10 to 15 car- 
loads of hanging meat. A temperature 
of about 34 degs. F. is maintained here. 

By means of a monorail system the 
meat is carried from the cooling rooms 
into the cutting room over a long wide 
table, on each side of which expert cut- 
ters are stationed. On one side are 
those who cut the meat inte the retail 
cuts, and on the other side are boners 
and trimmers. 

Such boned meat and trimmings as 
is to be used for manufacturing pur- 
pose, is placed in large baskets and 
taken immediately to the second floor 
departments, where it is used in mak- 
ing frankfurters and other sausage, 
pressed meats, etc. 

As the retail cuts are made they are 
placed in specially-constructed racks of 
steel that are movable. These racks 
are about five feet in height and have 
four shelves. Each type of cut is care- 
fully sorted and placed in the rack car- 
rying that cut. As each rack is filled 
it is moved into the storage rooms. 

The method of assembling the orders 
for individual stores is particularly in- 
teresting. These same racks are taken 
from the coolers and arranged in sec- 
tions in the large shipping room from 
which the orders are filled. No racks 
or pieces of meat are taken direct from 
the cutting rooms, but must pass 
through the storage coolers where they 
are checked. 


How Orders Are Assembled. 


At one end of the order room are two 
desks. Here the order sheets are re- 
ceived. The various types and cuts of 
meat are arranged in aisles. The order 
filler secures his carrier, a large two- 
shelf steel affair that is suspended from 
the monorail. This he pushes up and 
down the aisles. 

He starts out from one of the desks, 
where he has secured one of the order 
sheets and attached it to one end of 
his carrier where it can easily be read. 
The meats are so arranged that as the 
order filler reads down the lists on the 
order sheet it automatically carries him 
to the section where that type of cut 
is to be found. In other words, the ar- 
rangement of the cuts up and down 
the various aisles corresponds to the 
arrangement on the order sheet. 

The first beef cut listed on the order 
sheet is backs. This is on the left-hand 
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side of the aisle the clerk starts out on. 
The next is ribs, that is on the right 
side. Next is steer chucks. That is 
on the left side a step or so beyond 
the backs. And so it goes all along 
the line, so that when he reaches the 
last section with the last listing he has 
completed the filling of the whole order. 

This brings him back to the desk 
from which he started. Here the order 
is carefully checked and packed into 
the shipping baskets, and the name and 
address of the store attached. Each 
piece is, of course, weighed before it 
is packed and the weight recorded on 
the order sheets. 


Store Delivery Methods. 

The work of assembling the orders 
is done at night and the actual delivery 
starts in about midnight. It is so ar- 
ranged that the orders reach the stores 
just as they are being opened for the 
day. This meat is not frozen. 

The baskets used in transporting the 
meat to the stores are all returnable. 
They are made of wood, woven and re- 
inforced at the ends with heavy slats. 
Each has a cover which is secured by 
a clasp and pad-locked. A check is care- 
fully kept on them. When returned to 
the plant they are sent to the cleaning 
room, where they are _ thoroughly 
washed, scraped and sterilized with 
live steam. 

The average delivery per truck is 
three stores. Each truck has a certain 
section of the city to cover, and the 
section may contain from three to five 
stores. The trucks are not insulated. 
During the winter season no refrigerant 
is used, but in the summer the meats 
are packed in ice. 

Orders are received from store man- 
agers every day. Twice a week a com- 
plete inventory of stock on hand is re- 
quired from every store. The orders 
are telephoned in and received by a 
corps of order takers. The order is 
recorded on order sheets in triplicate 
form. Delivery on all orders is made 
the next morning as the store opens. 


A special order department is main- 
tained where orders for merchandise 
not listed are filled. The special orders 
are all wrapped separately and go out 
with the store’s regular order. 


The order forms are made up in tripli- 
cate and all three forms go to the as- 
sembling room. From here the original 
is returned to the office for filing and 
the two duplicates go out with the or- 
der. One of these is signed by the man- 
ager and returned to the plant, the 
other he retains for checking purposes. 

In addition to this, the plant is fully 
equipped for the making of all types 
of pressed meats, sausage, etc. Its own 
brand of smoked meats, such as hams, 
shoulders, bacon, is turned out here in 
special rooms provided with smoke- 
houses. The most up-to-date equipment 
is used for the making of frankfurters, 
and for cooking and packaging all prod- 
ucts. Corned beef is also turned out 
here, as are other pickled meats. 
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Sausage products including frank- 
furters, are merchandised in one-pound 
transparent, moisture-proof wrapped 
packages. A special counter display 
container goes with every order. Each 
container holds from four to ten pack- 
ages, depending on the size. The mer- 
chandising of frankfurters in the re- 
tail stores of the company through this 
display counter box is reported to have 
proved very successful. 

Refrigeration is provided by means 
of two 100 h.p. and two 125 h.p. motors. 
A uniform temperature of 34 degs. F. 
is maintained in nearly all the rooms, 
with the exception of the freezer, which 
is kept 12 degs. F. 


———— 
MICKELBERRY DIVIDENDS. 


The Mickelberry Food Products 
Company has declared four quarterly 
stock dividends of 2% per cent each on 
the common, payable February 16, May 
15, August 15 and November 16 to 
stockholders of record February 2, May 
1, August 1 and November 2, respec- 
tively, it was disclosed yesterday. These 
dividends will require the issuance of 
18,636 additional common shares. The 
company as of November 22, had a 
surplus of $315,369, which compares 
with $297,428 on August 23. 


+ | 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
December 30, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Dec. 24, or nearest previous 
date: 


Sales. High. Low. _—Close.— 
Week ended Dec. . 
Dec. 30. —Dec. 30.— 30. 24. 
Amal. Leather.. 4,300 % 5% 5% yy 
<= 1,400 14% 14% 14% =14% 
Amer. H. & L.. 2,600 1% 1% 1% 1% 
De. PH. ...-« 1,300 9 8% 8% 18% 
Amer, Stores... 1,300 37 37 37 37 
Armour A......29,200 2% 2% 2% 3 
B........15,380 1% 15 1% 1% 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 3,950 34 32 32 34% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,000 60% 60 631% 
Barnett Leather 100 % % % 
Beechnut Pack. 4,700 48% 48% 48% 50% 
Bohack, H. C... .... ee cove vane 71 
S| Eee dak coe 102% 
Brennan Pack.. .... eer 50 
. eae aia eA 19 
Chick, C. Oil... 2,800 11 11 11 12 
Childs Co...... 900 24144 23% 24% 23 
Cudahy Pack 1,800 40% 40 40% 40 
First Nat. Strs. 4,000 41% 40% 40% 40% 
Gen. Foods..... 28,200 48% 47% 47% 47% 
Gobel Co....... 5,500 3% 3 8% 
Gr.A.&P.istPfd. 160 116% 116 116% 116 
Do. New..... 560 160% 159 


Hormel, G. A.. 450 25% 25% 26 
Hygrade Food.. 3,200 25% 2% 2% 38% 
Kroger, G. & B.33,200 

Libby McNeill.. 2,000 9% 9% 9% 9% 
MacMarr Stors. 4,200 8% 8% 81% 8% 
Mayer, Oscar... .... yo bee tne 4% 
Mickelberry Co. 1,350 
M. & H. Pfd... 700 20 18 20 20 
Morrell & Co... 600 50% 50 50 50 
Nat. _ Pd. A — % - % 


Nat. Leather... 6,600 


% e 1% 
ee eae 5,100 138% 18% 18% 14 
Proc. & Gamb.. 6,900 63 615, 62% 62% 
Rath Pack...... 50 19% 19% 19% 18% 
Safeway Strs...11,600 41 38% 39 41 
Do. 6% Pfd.. .... sises anes weve 90 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 20 98 98 98 98% 
Stahl Meyer.... 600 15 15 15 15% 


Strauss R. Strs. 700 6% 6% 6% 65% 
Swift & Co.New 4,900 28% 27% 28% 27% 
Do. Intl...... 4,800 36% 36% 36% 35% 


Trunz Pork..... 75 12% 12% 12% 138 
a5, Ae ES cco eens s0ne” _sc50) Se 
U._S. Leather.. 2,200 4 3% 3% 4% 
p Becveceee 1 7 6 7 6% 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 700 67 66 66 70 

Wesson Oil..... 4,525 20 195% 20 21 

Do. Pfd...... 700 54% 54% 54% 54 
Do. 7% Pfd.. .... wiped: weep: ‘sx 110% 
Wilson & Co... 300 2 2 2 21% 

Do. A........ 500 6 6 6 5 

Do. Pfd...... 600 37% 37% 37% 38 
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Looking Ahead 

The last leaf in the 1930 chapter was 
turned by most business organizations 
with little regret. At best it has been 
a difficult year. 

There were those who took advan- 
tage of slowed-up business conditions 
to put their houses in order, to improve 
their employment situation, to eliminate 
waste in production and distribution. 
To these the year was one of prepara- 
tion. 

Others looked backward, comparing 
current conditions with the abnormal 
levels of 1929. This resulted in the 
development of a particularly unfortu- 
nate outlook. 

Those who recognized the situation, 
and made immediate plans to live with 
it, and not to suspend or materially 
curtail operation until it was over, are 
those now prepared to face 1931 with 
a strong outlook. They know—as one 
economist has said—that at the begin- 
ning of 1930 we were living in a man- 
sion with an explosive mine in the 
cellar, while at the beginning of 1931 
we are living in a poor house with a 
gold mine in the cellar. 
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With the exception of 1919, when 
peak war prices were prevailing, the 
meat packing industry’s production had 
the highest valuation in 1929 of any 
year. Yet many packers made a less 
satisfactory showing in that year than 
in many others, and some have found 
1930 a more genuinely prosperous year. 


Years such as the one just ended 
serve to squeeze all the “air” out of 
business structures. They must be 
sound or they cannot survive. There 
is no room for inflation. 


Because there has been so much air, 
and because it was squeezed so sud- 
denly and tightly, business has been 
bewildered. Many false steps have 
been taken in discharging its obliga- 
tion to the laboring classes, and this 
has struck a serious blow at the pros- 
perity of all the people. 


It has been estimated conservatively 
that 80 per cent of the wage earners 
have experienced no reduction in their 
income. This seems logical, as busi- 
nesses that have prospered but with 
reduced volume have had some such re- 
duction in the demand for their prod- 
ucts. Those who make the strongest 
bid for the patronage of this 80 per cent 
of the income group are those who will 
operate on the most satisfactory basis 
during coming months. 


As the new year opens organizations 
that recognize the situation as it exists, 
plan to live with it and prosper as it 
improves, and that look to the future 
and forget the past, are the organiza- 
tions that have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. 


There are many such in the meat 
packing industry. The public buys food 
when all other buying is curtailed. The 
packer is in an unusually fortunate 
position. 

a 


Profits in Coordination 

There is considerable need for a 
closer and more sympathetic coopera- 
tion bétween production and sales de- 
partments of a meat plant. Both are 
necessary to success of a business. And 
the efficiency with which each can op- 
erate is dependent, to a considerable 
extent, on the efficiency of the other. 


The sales department is at a decided 
advantage when it has high quality 
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merchandise produced. at a reasonable 
cost to offer to customers. 

On the other hand, the production 
department can produce most efficiently 
when it operates at or near maximum 
capacity. The sales department eases 
its task when it furnishes to the pro- 
duction department sufficient business 
to enable the latter to use buildings 
and equipment to the best advantage, 
and thus keep unit production costs low. 

These facts are coming to be more 
generally appreciated in the meat pack- 
ing industry. And with this under- 
standing of the desirability of closer 
cooperation between production and 
sales, and a greater appreciation of the 
interdependence of one on the other, 
some packers question the advisability 
of continuing to operate the two de- 
partments separate and distinct from 
each other. Plans can be worked out, 
some think, whereby these two depart- 
ments can be brought into closer re- 
lationship and materially better results 
obtained. 


During the past several years great 
improvement has been made in plant 
methods and processes. Meats can be 
processed economically, but savings 
which have been made in the plant 
have been lost, in many cases, between 
the plant and the consumer. 

This situation is not peculiar to the 
meat industry. Necessity for better 
efficiency in merchandising and distri- 
bution is a problem that faces all in- 
dustries. ; 


Efforts to better the efficiency of 
meat processing and methods will con- 
tinue, and further progress will be 
made. But more packers will find it 
profitable to seek worth-while savings 
in their operations after the products 
have left the shipping dock. 

There has been, perhaps, too little co- 
operation and coordination between 
production, sales and distribution de- 
partments. Neither has realized to the 
full extent its dependence on and value 
to the other, and all, it appears, have 
not had a clear picture of the con- 
sumer’s place in the scheme of things. 

Better manufacturing, merchandising 
and distributing efficiencies will place 
meats in a better competitive position 
with other foods and might increase 
per capita consumption. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Milk Feeding Poultry 


What is meant by milk feeding poul- 
try? A packer and produce dealer who 
fattens poultry for market writes re- 
garding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us information on the milk feed- 
ing of poultry? We would like to have just as 
complete information on this as possible. 

In the fattening of chickens by milk 
feeding ground grains only are used be- 
cause they can be mixed with milk and 
fed more easily than whole grains. 
Moreover the feeding of ground grains 
produces better flesh than whole grains. 


The ground grains used to make up 
the fattening rations are usually corn 
meal, oat meal, low grade flour, mid- 
dlings and finely ground oats. The 
various mixtures of these grains give 
satisfaction, but the actual price of 
each grain at any particular time de- 
termines its value as a fattening feed, 
particularly if operations are on a large 
scale. 


The following are two good grain 
combinations for the purpose: 
Corn meal, 6 parts by weight 
Rolled oats, 3% parts by weight 
Middlings, % part by weight 
Another mixture is 
Corn meal, 6 parts by weight 
Ground oats, without hulls, 214 
parts by weight 
Middlings, 1% parts by weight 
These ground feeds should be mixed 
thoroughly and fed with milk. The 
proportion of milk to the mash mixture 
is about 2 pounds of milk to one pound 
of mash. If dried milk is used include 
15 pounds in 100 pounds of mash and 
mix with water. 


Poultry Feeding Methods. 


Great care should be taken not to 
feed the birds too much during the first 
4 or 5 days of the fattening period. 
Feed very lightly twice a day for about 
the first two days, then for the rest of 
the period feed them all they will eat 
twice a day but do not leave the feed 
before them. 

Gains of from 15 to 35 per cent are 
made in fattening chickens, the highest 
gains being made on broilers and the 
lowest on roasters. The length of time 
required depends largely on the age 
and the fleshing condition of the birds 
when they are put into the fattening 
crate. Young birds require a longer 
period for fattening than old ones. 

At commercial fattening plants the 
feeding period is usually from 6 to 10 
days. Experienced private fatteners 
sometimes feed for two or three weeks, 
but under such circumstances feeding 


must be done very carefully, especially 
during the third week. 


If the birds are not turned over to 
the killing room just as they have taken 
on the maximum amount of flesh, then 
they get off their feed and lose weight 
rapidly. The proper length of time to 
feed any particular lot of poultry can 
be determined best by observing the 
condition of fleshing from day to day. 


This final feeding period is done in 
batteries built-in tiers. The batteries 
are made of wood or steel, usually the 
latter, and most batteries consist of 
16 compartments, 8 on each side, ar- 
ranged in 4 tiers, one above the other. 
The compartments have wire bottoms 
with a galvanized pan underneath them. 
The batteries are usually mounted on 
casters and can be moved readily from 
fattening to killing room. Each com- 
partment has a capacity of from 6 to 
10 birds depending on their size. 





Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost | 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 




























The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I1l. 
Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am a 
subscriber to NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


ee eee eee reese eres eesseresere 
weer ee ee eee sees erseseeeese 


ee eeeeerseeseseee 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 








Swedish Potato Sausage 


How is Swedish potato sausage 
made? A sausagemaker writes: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
Please tell us the formula and how to make 
Swedish potato sausage. We want a good formula. 


The following formula for Swedish 
potato sausage is highly regarded by 
those using it. 

50 Ibs. trimmed beef flanks, medium 


at 

50 lbs. pork trimmings, half lean 
and half fat 

40 lbs. peeled raw potatoes 

8 pieces of onions 


Grind the beef flanks, pork trim- 
mings, potatoes and onions through the 
% in. plate of the meat grinder. 

Put in the mixer and add the follow- 
ing seasoning: 

3 Ibs. salt 
8 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. ground allspice 


Mix well for 3 minutes. Stuff in 
well selected beef round casings free 
from scores. If there are weak spots 
in the casing it will break during cook- 
ing. The casing should be cut 16 in. 
long and stuffed like round bologna. 

This sausage is not cooked but sold 
fresh. The consumer cooks it at home 
where it should be served piping hot. 

Owing to the ingredients, potato sau- 
sage will turn dark if exposed to the 
air, so it is necessary to keep the air 
from it. This is done by keeping th» 
sausage in a stone crock or jar and 
covering with a weak salt water, brine. 
Care should be taken to see that the 
sausage is kept under the brine at all 


times. 
—— fe -— 


Sausage Plant Boiler 


A sausagemaker is planning to go 
into business for himself and wants to 
know what kind of boiler to install. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 
I am planning to start a small sausage kitchen 


and am undecided what type of a boiler to install. 
Our business will be small, and while we will 
need steam, we will not need a large boiler. 


What is the usual practice in these cases? 

You should first look up the city or- 
dinances regarding the installation and 
firing of boilers. In many cities a li- 
censed engineer is not required to op- 
erate a boiler under 10 horse power. 

If this is the case in your city, it 
probably would be cheaper for you to 


install a gas-fired boiler. These are 
compact and operate automatically. 
They require little attention and are 
efficient for use in a small plant where 
steam is used principally for processing. 
Your local gas company no doubt. can 
supply you with information regarding 
these boilers. 
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Sour Taste in Bacon 


A packer is having trouble with his 
heavy bacon having a sour smell and 
taste after the product is smoked. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our heavy bacon, 
as it has a sour smell. It looks good, has a 
nice bright color, but the smell and flavor is off 
somewhat. Can you suggest the cause of the 
trouble? 

Sour meats are generally conceded 
to be due to some fault in the original 
chilling of the hogs, providing the cur- 
ing operations are carried on in a rea- 
sonably sound manner. It is suggested 
this packer check carefully on his chill- 
ing methods. 

Heavy hogs do not cool as quickly 
as lighter weights. It is believed by 
experienced packinghouse operators 
that most of the trouble with sour 
meats is caused during the first 10 
hours of the chilling period. The tem- 
perature of the carcass the next morn- 
ing after slaughter is a good deal more 
important, it is believed, than the tem- 
perature at the end of 24 hours. 

It sometimes helps if heavy carcasses 
are propped open so the belly does not 
turn in and thus chill more slowly and 
less completely. Also it is desirable 
to hang the heaviest hogs close to the 
down draft in the cooler, where the 
coldest air in the room is. 

This trouble sometimes appears in 
product that has been frozen, the de- 
frosting process prior to curing being 
faulty. 

+ 


SLICED DRIED BEEF PACKAGES. 


Standard packs for sliced dried beef 
have been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, and 
approved by the Executive Committee 
as follows: 

4 ounce rolls, flats, or envelopes. 

8 ounce rolls, flats, envelopes or car- 
tons. 


These rolls, flats, envelopes or car- 
tons to be packed in units of 3 pounds 
or 5 pounds. 

The committee further recommends 
that these standards be made effective 
with product packed on or after March 
1, 1931. 

_The attention of the Institute was 
directed some time ago to the market- 
ing of sliced dried beef in 2% ounce 
packages, a size not included in an 
agreement reached in 1927 by certain 
packers at a conference called by the 
Packers and U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Weights of sliced dried beef 
in packages were limited by this agree- 
ment to even fractions of a pound, such 
as four and eight ounces. The matter 
was referred to the Committee on 
Standardization, which came to the con- 
clusion that four ounces was as small 
a unit as could be marketed profitablv, 
on account of the high cost of the pack- 
age itself. and that no change should 
be made in the agreement reached at 
the original conference. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 




















CLEANING BELTS WITH STEAM. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 

The utmost caution must be exer- 
cised in the use of steam for cleaning 
belting. Steam is an excellent cleanser 
for many purposes, but many kinds of 
belting cannot withstand the high tem- 
peratures of steam. The temperature 
of steam at atmospheric pressure is 
212 degs. Fahr. The higher the steam 
pressure the higher the corresponding 
temperature. 


Steam at atmospheric pressure (212 
degs. Fahr.) is too hot for most rubber 
belting. One prominent rubber belt 
manufacturer states that his belting is 
not affected by heat up to a tempera- 
ture of 200 degs. Fahr. He says that 
where higher temperatures are to be 
encountered he should first be con- 
sulted. That is good advice regardless 
of the kind of belt. Even where steel 
chains are used one must be careful in 
high temperatures or lubrication diffi- 
culties will be experienced. Of course 
steel chains can be cleaned safely with 
steam. 


Balata belting is more sensitive to 
high temperatures than rubber. Its 
temperature should be kept down to 
less than 110 degs. Fahr. At 125 degs. 
Fahr. balata gum can be moulded. 


According to one authority, oak 
tanned leather belting should not be 
subjected to a temperature higher than 
115 degs. Fahr. This means, of course, 








What Makes Inedible 
Tanks Foam ? 


Foaming of inedible tanks 
while rendering is not uncom- 
mon. 


What causes this trouble? 
How is it overcome? 


It is well known that tanks 
filled too full or tanks that are 
sour are likely to foam. Also, 
when soda is added to the raw 
material, it is likely to foam. 


But foaming is complained of 


when none of these conditions 
are present. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 
trying to find out the cause. 
Write us your experience. 

Address THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Let us hear from you. 
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that oak belting should never be cleaned 
with steam. It can’t stand it. 

Nor should impregnated cotton belt- 
ing be cleaned with steam, because the 
steam will very likely wash out the im- 
pregnating compound. Without the 
compound cotton belting does not give 
satisfactory results. Stitched canvas 
belting should not be used in tempera- 
tures higher than 140 degs. Fahr. 

This, then, does not leave many types 
of belts that can be steam cleaned with 
safety. As stated previously, the ut- 
most caution must always be exercised 
in this connection. 


Yo 
HOW TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. 


Successful accident prevention is 
found in three principles: 

1—Convince everybody in the organi- 
zation that the management intends to 
do everything possible to prevent acci- 
dents. 

2—Encourage and educate everybody 
to cooperate at all times. 

3—Study the results, justly appor- 
tioning responsibility, and credit and 
correct mistakes as they are discovered. 

These are fundamentals on which the 
Visking Corporation, Chicago, is get- 
ting results. What this company has 
been able to accomplish along this line 
is told by A. G. Hewitt, of that com- 
pany, in the December reports of the 
National Safety Council. 

“Our accident prevention work 
started in April, 1928,” he said, “after 
there had been eight lost-time injuries 
since January 1, 1928. The record for 
the entire year-of 1928 was fifteen lost- 
time cases, involving sixty-one days, 
among an average of eighty-eight em- 
ployes. During 1929 there were four 
cases with ten days’ lost time among 
seventy-five employes. For 1930 to 
date, there were three lost-time in- 
juries, amounting to-nine days, with 
an average of 165 employes. Our plant 
has operated for over 200,000 man-hours 
since the last lost time injury, although 
a considerable amount of construction 
has been carried on. 

“Intelligently applied, accident pre- 
vention work has as definitely measur- 
able a value as any other waste pre- 
ventive effort. Its effect is immediate 
upon the accident and first aid sta- 
tistics and is reflected in operating 
costs directly. ; 

“A safe employe is usually an intel- 
ligent and efficient one. They are cer- 
tain individuals who are prone to be in 
accidents, and they may be picked out 
by scanning the injury reports. Such 
individuals are a menace to the com- 
pany and themselves, and if a straight- 
from-the-shoulder warning does not 
cure them, they must be transferred to 
work where their carelessness is not 
likely to result seriously, or else dis- 
charged. However, in justice, an in- 
vestigation must be made to be sure 
that the cause of the recurring acci- 
dents does not lie in some feature of 
the job.” 
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CORKBOARD 
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UNITED'S 











UNITED’S CORKBOARD laid 

Ca i) forms ready for pouring con- 

crete roof slab directly on the 
cork board. 


MORRELL & CO., PHILA., PA. 


W E can show you photos 


of a thousand insulation jobs. 


YOU can read the reference 
letters that we have on an- 
other thousand.... 


BUT — your new job is the 
one that we’re both interest- 
ed in! 


When you have some insulation work 
to do — we urge you to call on us. 


An interview with one of our Engineers costs you nothing. 
If you don’t get in touch with us, we both lose the chance 
of a profitable transaction. 

Write 
UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 


UNITED'S 


SERVICE 
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REFRIGERATED 


_ PROFITS. 


BEEVES, veals, lambs, hogs 
--.-meats, hides, glue...and 
in every step of packing, 
refrigeration continually plays 
a most important part! 


Illustrated is a birds-eye view 
of T. M. Sinclair & Co., noted 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. packer... 
user (1925) and re-orderer 
(1926) of Vilter Refrigerating 
Equipment...a plant which 
is representative of the best 
in modern packing methods. 


In Meat Packing, the long 
experience of Vilter will stand 
you in good stead. For this 
organization has a wealth of 
actual practice in this highly 
specialized field...a record of 
success and achievement upon 
which you may draw for con- 
sultation without obligation. 


Let us tell you about Vilter 
installations in large and 
small meat packing plants. 
Write now, or send the coupon. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
2118 So. 1st St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


pamorewe, The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 


data an 


special re- 2118 So. Ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ports are 
free. Write! 


Name 


Please me send information regarding Vilter 
Refrigeration Systems for Meat Packers. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employe Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








AMMONIA IN BRINE. 


Ammonia in brine is generally very 
difficult to remove at a cost that will 
make the operation profitable, and it is 
not generally practiced. When brine 
becomes highly impregnated with am- 
monia, most meat plants find it more 
convenient and less expensive to throw 
the brine away and make up a new 
batch. 

In some cases, however, ammonia 
can be removed profitably by evapora- 
tion. This is usually accomplished by 
passing the brine over heated coils. 
The profitableness of this operation de- 
pends on the amount of ammonia in 
the brine, the facilities available for 
heating it, the cost of labor and the ex- 
pense necessary to replace the brine if 
it is thrown away. This is a problem 
that can be solved only by the man on 


the job. 
a afe " 
REFRIGERATION SAFETY CODE. 


A national safety code for refriger- 
ating apparatus of all types has been 
approved recently by the American 
Standards Association. This code has 
been in preparation since 1920, and was 
drawn up by a technical committee of 
the association, working under the di- 
rection of the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers. Representatives 
of 43 national organizations were repre- 
sented on the committee. 

The code applies to both direct and 
indirect methods of refrigeration, clas- 
sifications of refrigerating systems 
being made in accordance with the 
amounts of refrigerant used. These 
classes are as follows: Class A, 1,001 
lbs. of refrigerant; Class B, 101 to 1,000 
lbs., inclusive; Class C, 21 to 100 lbs.; 
Class D, 7 to 20 lbs.; Class E, 6 lbs. 
or less. 

The code provides that “industrial 
systems using the direct method of re- 
frigeration may be located without re- 
striction in separate buildings or sepa- 
rate sections of buildings provided: 

“(a). The pressure imposing element, 

condenser, receiver, and shell type ap- 
paratus of Class ‘A’ systems are placed 
in a machinery room. 
_ “(b). That if a flammable refrigerant 
is used the entire building for a Class 
‘A’ system and the machinery room 
for a Class ‘B’ system is made of non- 
combustible material. 

“(c). Machinery rooms of Class ‘A’ 
systems using an irritant or flammable 
refrigerant have two exits. , 

“(d). The number of workmen em- 
ployed above the first story does not 
exceed one for each two hundred square 
feet of floor area of the stories above 
the first.” 

Commercial systems using the direct 


method of refrigeration are limited in 
locations as follows: 

“(a). Any system may be installed 
in the basement, first story, top story 
or on the roof. 

“(b). If a non-irritant and non-flam- 
mable refrigerant is used, systems in- 


’ stalled between the first and top story 


may contain one thousand pounds or 
less of refrigerant. 

“(e). If an irritant or flammable re- 
frigerant is used and the building con- 
tains a sleeping room, systems installed 
between the first and top story may 
contain one hundred pounds or less of 
refrigerant. If there is no sleeping 
room, such systems may contain two 
hundred pounds or less of refrigerant. 

“(d). If an irritant or flammable re- 
frigerant is used, the entire system 
must be confined to the space occupied 
by a single tenant if the building con- 
taining such system is over three 
stories in height or if it contains a 
sleeping room.” 

eeeey <a 


TO STUDY PACKAGED FOODS. 

The Du Pont Cellophane Company 
announces the appointment of J. D. 
Rankin as special representative as- 
signed to the fresh and frozen food 
products field. In discussing this ap- 
pointment the other day O. F. Benz, 
director of sales for the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Company, said: “Our interest 
in this whole development of processed, 
packaged food is naturally more con- 
cerned with the merchandising and 
marketing angle. 

“Impending changes in the meat, 
fruit and vegetable marketing field are 
close at hand. Developments in refrig- 
eration equipment, both for shipping 
and retail display, quick freezing ma- 
chinery, packaging material, all lead- 
ing to vast changes in our merchandis- 
ing methods, are the subjects of dis- 
cussion at conventions and meetings of 
all kinds. 

“Numerous experiments on the part 
of manufacturers of this equipment as 
well as the producers themselves are 
taking place daily and the background 
of the present and future is being built 
up. But it is difficult to say that any 
one person or firm has the answer to 
this tremendous problem of bringing 
food products to the consumer in the 
most satisfactory condition possible. 

“On one hand we hear that packaged 
fresh meats, pre-cut, are the answer. 
Others state that quick frozen, frosted 
or hard chilled meats are the solution. 
Constant experiment and development, 
plus the consumer as the final judge, 
will tell the tale. From the meat and 
fish field this trend has already spread 
to the fruit and vegetable field, where 
also we find experiments being con- 
ducted along many different. lines.” 

Mr. Rankin’s experience, extending 
over five year’s daily active contact 
with all manner of food packers and 
their merchandising problems, gives 
him a splendid background for this con- 
centrated work. 





FREEZING GRAPE JUICE. 

Quick freezing of fruits and fruit 
juices at times of peak production for 
distribution during times of scarcity 
may assume considerable proportions, 
it seems. One plant for the freezing 
of peaches is already in operation in 
Georgia, a grape juice quick-freezing 
plant was in operation in California 
the past season, and there was a con- 
siderable production of frozen fruits at 
other fruit-producing centers. Reports 
are also current of plans for the estab- 
lishment of several such plants in 
Florida. . 

The grape juice plant at Lodi, Calif., 
owned by Vita-Fruit Products, Inc., has 
freezing capacity of 19,000 gallons per 
8-hour day. Contrary to the general 
supposition, the production from this 
plant is not marketed in the frozen 
state. The juice is frozen and held in 
this condition until ready for bottling. 

In the operation of this plant the 
juice is first cooled to a temperature 
just above the freezing point by circu- 
lating it through coils in a brine tank. 
The juice is then run into 10-gallon 
cans and is frozen in these containers. 
Freezing is accomplished in a blast of 
low temperature air. The juice then 
remains in these cans until ready for 


bottling. 
a 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

A cooler building to cost $50,000 will 
be erected in Cleveland, O., by Karl 
Krienberg and W. A. Krasny. 

A produce terminal to be erected in 
Philadelphia at a cost of about $600,000 
is being planned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Tampa Union Terminal, Inc., Tampa, 
Fla., is reported planning to erect a 
quick-freezing plant. 

Port Ice & Cold Storage Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., will erect an addition to 
its plant. 

Wichita Ice Co., Dallas, Tex., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000. 

City officials of Long Beach, Calif., 
are interested in the erection of a pre- 
cooling plant. A bond issue of $400,000 
is contemplated to finance the project. 

Terminal Refrigerating and Ware- 
house Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
will erect a building to house 15 stores. 
Refrigeration will be installed through- 
out the structure. 

National distribution of frozen fish 
and other products of Florida from St. 
Petersburg, Fla., is contemplated by a 
company headed by a Pittsburgh capi- 
talist. Erection of a quick-freezing 
plant is planned. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a seven-story warehouse, including 
refrigerating facilities, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. The cost, it is estimated, will 
be approximately $3,500,000. 

Indian River Canneries, Fort Pierce, 
Fla., will erect a grape fruit canning 
and freezing plant at Cocoa, Fla. 

Pure Ice & Cold Storage Co. will 
erect an ice manufacturing and cold 
storage plant in Beaumont, Tex. 
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HOFCO — curep 
SHARP CHEESE 











“THE PERFECT SHARP CHEESE” 


HOFCO “The Perfect Sharp Cheese,” before curing is selected for its uniform- 
ity of texture and other qualities necessary in order to produce a Sharp Cheese that 
will be consistent in quality. 


Uniform flavor in HOFCO Shelf-Cured Sharp Cheese is the result of special 
facilities which we have for curing. 


It is hand-turned while being cured and when ready for sale has a rich, tangy 
flavor which cannot be found in other brands. 


Sharp Cheese is becoming more popular each day with the consuming public 
and is in good demand. 


Handle HOFCO Shelf-Cured Sharp Cheese and take advantage of this profit- 
able and desirable business. 


Write us for prices and our special selling plan. HOFCO “The Perfect Sharp 
Cheese” can be supplied to you in Twins, Flats and Cheddars, colored or white, 
New York or Wisconsin make. : 


J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


322 West Illinois Street 181 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


More December Liquidation—December 
Lard Under Pressure—Hogs at New 
Low Level—Export Interest Low. 


By A. L, Russell.* = 

The wind-up of the year 1930 marks 
the lowest prices for the year for hog 
products and hogs. The liquidation, 
which has been demoralizing in other 
markets, developed in the product mar- 
ket with the abandonment of the De- 
cember long interest and the resultant 
effect of such abandonment on the 
future and spot markets. 

December lard broke at the end of 
the month to the January price, and 
hogs broke below 8c a lb., or nearly 
2c a lb. under last year. 

The decline in the price of hogs was 
possibly a natural result of the very 
weak position in feedstuffs and the 
general lack of confidence in commodity 
markets. The break in the price of 
corn to around 60c a bushel made the 
corn-hog ratio too wide, and even with 
the recent decline in hog prices the 
spread is still a very favorable one 
for the feeding of hogs. All feedstuffs 
are at a very low level, and recently 
the little gain in the price of mill feeds 
was lost, due to the weakness in other 
feedstuffs and the pressure of Canadian 
feed. 


Confidence in Market Needed. 

The position of the market has not 
been changed by the drop in prices. The 
exports are running only about half of 
last year. The lower prices in Amer- 
ica, instead of stimulating the foreign 
demand for meats and lard, have ap- 
parently frightened buyers, who seem- 
ingly are apprehensive of a develop- 


ment in meats and lard similar to the 
action of the grain markets. 


What appears to be needed is not so 
much a further decline in price as a 
restoration of confidence in the mar- 
kets of the world, as the present action 
of the market is demoralizing instead 
of encouraging. 

The official figures for exports of 
lard for the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber 30 were 597,372,000 lbs., against 
749,275,000 lbs. the previous year. 
Bringing the total up to Dec. 20, and 
estimating the last 11 days of the 
month, the exports for the year 
promised to be about 635,000,000 lbs., 
or not quite 200,000,000 Ibs., under last 
year. The total exports of all meats 
and meat products for the 11 months 
were 358,075,000 lbs., against 414,990,- 
000 Ibs. last year, and all animal oils 
and fats 681,922,000 lbs. against 848,- 
714,000 lbs. last year. The exports of 
neutral lard decreased 5,000,000 lbs. in 
round figures. Oleo oil exports de- 

~*Mr, Russell was statistician for the U. S. Food 
Administration under Herbert Hoover. He has 
been the New York provision market editor for 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for more than 20 


years. His views at this time will be read with 
interest and respect by the trade. 


creased 11,000,000 lbs., and lard com- 
pound decreased about 1,200,000 Ibs. 
The hog movement is not heavy. Re- 
ceipts at the principal points last week 
were only 437,000 head, against 560,000 
head the previous week and 404,000 
head last year. Since November 1 the 
receipts have been 4,411,000 head, 
against 4,971,000 head last year. The 
decrease in the packing of hogs in Chi- 
cago has been 147,000 head since No- 
vember 1st. With the decrease in the 
movement of hogs there has naturally 
been a decrease in the total packing. 


What is Ahead for 1931? 


With the end of the 1930 year of de- 
pression the question dominating the 
trade in all commodities and securities 
throughout the world is what is in sight 
in 1931 to change the outlook ahead of 
the business world. 

The fact that wheat has been so de- 
moralized has been one of the extreme- 
ly disturbing features of the entire 
situation. This week December wheat 
sold in Liverpool at equal to 57%4c a 
bu., or the lowest price in England for 
276 years. When the present standards 


of living are considered compared with 
276 years ago, and the present scale of 
wages, such a price as now prevails 
for wheat seems without the slightest 
basis in general costs. 

It is extremely interesting that 
wheat, about which there has centered 
the efforts of the American government 
to stabilize the price, and the efforts 
of the Canadian pool and the Canadian 
governments to assist the pool, should 
be selling at such an extraordinarily 
low price. When the price in Liverpool 
is considered, less the cost of delivering 
wheat from Chicago to Liverpool, the 
recent price of wheat in the Chicago 
market is almost 40c a bu. above the 
world level. The disparity is not as 
great at Winnipeg, but on the basis of 
winter freights even the Winnipeg price 
is much above the English market. 

The other world articles in which 
governmental activities have centered, 
such as rubber, sugar and coffee, have 
been at extraordinarily low prices. Rub- 
ber and sugar have sold at all-time 
lows. It is true that the rubber mar- 
ket is free from government control 
at present, but it is suffering the tre- 








Little Change In Cut-Out Value of Hogs 


As the result of a generally weaker 
product market, with prices of live hogs 
touching lower levels, in some cases the 
lowest of the season, the cut-out value 
of hogs has been in practically the same 
relationship as in recent weeks. 

Considerable weakness is evident in 
the live market for all classes of stock, 
and supplies have been plentiful in the 
light of demand. The week has, of 
course, witnessed the peak of the year 
in poultry demand, which has auto- 
matically been reflected in the price of 
fresh pork products. 

Packers closed their year in good 
shape so far as their storage stocks 
are concerned, although much product 
has gone into cure and the freezer at 
costs somewhat above current values. 
Nevertheless the cutting loss per hog 
has seldom been heavy and the product 
generally can be considered as having 
been fairly well priced. 


Regular hams 
Picnics 
Boston butts 
Pork loins or in) 
Bellies, light 

Bellies, heavy 
Mr TMM oo cise Page ono Oo eek bea 
Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 


Spare ribs 

‘Trimmings 

— feet 
Tails 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.)... 


Total cutting yield 





For ideally satisfactory conditions 
for the packer, hog costs should be 
somewhat lower. Nevertheless it is 
realized that hog values must be main- 
tained at prices just as high as prod- 
uct prices will warrant. Competition 
for the more desirable hogs from ship- 
pers as well as on the local market is 
keen enough to assure this. 

During the three days of the cur- 
rent week the cut-out loss on four av- 
erage weights of hogs ranges from 97c 
on the lightest average to $2.09 on next 
to the heaviest. Hogs ranging in weight 
from 275 to 300 lbs. show a slightly 
better cut-out value than the 225 to 
250 lb. average, which is most plentiful 
on the market. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
values at Chicago during the first three 
days of the week as shown in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. In working out this test each 
packer should substitute his own costs 
and credits. Only by means of work- 
ing close to his hog test can he buy 
hogs on an intelligent basis. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 =. 275 to 300 

Ibs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
.. $2.18 $1. 80 $1.79 $1.76 
“5 51 -42 .40 
és 57 ‘o 57 .57 
ae 1.26 1.15 1.02 -92 
vite 1.73 1.59 one .30 
a ez wats 49 95 
ae cae .09 .33 53 
- | 13 16 20 
15 -16 17 BY 
1.05 1.15 1.05 97 
1 .09 -09 09 
12 12 12 12 
03 03 .08 03 
es 02 O01 -O1 01 
04 03 -08 03 

+++ $7.88 $7.48 a. 05 


68.00% 00% 71.00% 


36. 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and pt from these 


the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following ee are shown: 
BN MIE. a Feces 5-0 kccty teeter caleed sea es  & $ .79 


OE TE TE ab 5 io0. bk ccresaeworddiwving + eitas 


$ .88 $ .68 
$1.58 $2.09 $1.81 
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mendous and demoralizing effects of the 
British government efforts of a few 
years ago. Sugar is at such a point 
that only a world-wide effort to sta- 
bilize the price seems of possible effect. 
In coffee government operations have 
accumulated in Brazil more than a 
year’s world consumption of all coffee 
in addition to the world’s visible sup- 


. The efforts of government control in 
cotton have driven speculation out of 
the market, demoralized spinners and 
cotton merchants, so that the entire 
load of cotton is apparently being sup- 
ported by the government, with con- 
sumers afraid to make commitments. 

What will be the result in livestock 
and livestock products if government 
intervention should develop to the same 
point seen in wheat and cotton is diffi- 
cult to visualize, but if it should have 
the same demoralizing effect as in 
wheat and cotton, it will be a most un- 
fortunate development. 

PORK—A quiet demand but a rather 
steady market was noted at New York. 
Mess was quoted at $28.50; family, 
$30.50; fat backs, $21.50@28.00. 

LARD — Demand was of a routine 
character, and the market was some- 
what easier with futures. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $9.20@ 
9.30; middle western, $9.10@9.20; city, 
9c; refined continent, 9%c; South 
America, 9%c; Brazil kegs, 10 %c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted 53c under January; loose 
lard, 6244c under January; leaf lard, 
72%c under January. 

BEEF—The market was rather quiet 
but steady at New York. Mess was 
purely nominal; packet, $15.00@16.00; 
family, $18.00; extra India mass, $34.00 
@35.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@ 
75.00 per barrel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LIVESTOCK MEET AT SEATTLE. 


Meat packers and meat distributors 
will be in charge of the entertainment 
offered by Seattle business men to live- 
stock producers in attendance at the 
annual convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, to be held 
in Seattle, Wash., on January 28, 29 
and 30. I. W. Ringer, of Ringer Pork 
Products Distributors, was announced 
-as general chairman of the convention 
committee, and Charles H. Frye, presi- 
dent of Frye & Company, as chairman 
of the entertainment committee. O. B. 
Joseph, manager of the James Henry 
Packing Co., is in charge of the finances. 
Over 1,000 stockmen are expected to 


attend. 
a Xoo 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 1930, totaled 27,433,- 
218 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 2,836,- 
400 lbs.; stearine, 239,200 Ibs. 
a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Dec. 27, 1930, amounted to 6,153 
metric tons, compared with 4,413 metric 
tons last week. 
——e_-— 
Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities. 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Imports and exports of casings, Oc- 
tober, 1930, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 














IMPORTS. 
Sheep, Lamb & Goat. Others.* 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Denmark oane 1,102 $ 95 
France ..... 1,190 12,945 1,840 
Germany . 2,005 102,150 21,083 
Italy 738 CPI Sone 
Lithuania .. ason 926 1,048 
a eer Kae 1,257 937 
Rumania ...... 170 200 sees oese 
Sov. Rus. 
Europe ...... 7,401 21,902 
U. Kingdom .... 765 1,898 ese cece 
Yugo. & Albania 500 823 esse sabe 
Canada ........ 235 a 4 101,455 11,937 
358,233 73,039 
13,587 8,636 
1,724 175 
16,061 1,814 
32,351 5,939 
1,100 2,083 
31,680 31,630 
9,332 — scala 
Australia ...... 98,110 68, 30,232 8,210 
New Zealand .. 18,790 20,768 oxen cece 
Union of So. 
eer 5 ha ee 2,600 365 
Alg. & Tunisia 1,967 1,412 ape one 
MOFOCCO 2.2.00. 5,625 6,051 poe eee 
Weel cocccces 331,088 $464,285 707,353 $168,831 
*Includes hog casings from China, Russia, etc. 
EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. Beef Casings. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
eer 37,457 $ 6,499 50,627 $ 6,016 
Denmark ....... cease eoee 111,994 9,521 
ear sae 3 15,055 1,925 
MD cnccscsss 5,521 1,712 ae ane 
Germany ....... 324,126 41,0401,134,154 86,822 
a pibiseheus 37,11 6,153 41,585 2,943 
Netherlands .... 77,920 10,793 139,148 11,536 
CT 1 770 3 =©92,336 10,136 
Poland & Danzig 2,867 798 47,810 3,241 
EL. otsesesaeu 258,184 46,416 438,270 26,299 
PA: <n sninces 3,380 500 = =695,21 10,813 
Switzerland ....  .... eee 4,170 
United Kingdom.500,820 140,457 36,725 9,823 
EE. sconces see's. ones 3,579 975 
Panama ....... 615 299 ae esse 
EEO seveccens 2,763 458 satis ‘eos 
Bermudas ...... 1,239 811 ar cece 
insbunbsasee 637 496 1,868 178 
ED: 655.4% 17,407 8,391 in pee g 
New Zealand .. 67,674 25,087 
Union of So. 
COS Eee 6,850 1,614 
Malta, Gozo & 
eS 540 190 one ren 
er 1,348,216 $292,484 2,232,378 $184,398 


Shipments from the United States to 
Hawaii: Hog casings, 185 Ibs., value 
$220; beef casings, 50 Ibs., value $9; 
other casings, 140 lbs., value $215. To 
gg Rico: Beef casings, 329 lbs., value 

Exports of other casings: Finland, 
27,500 Ibs., value $929; Germany, 73,156 
Ibs., value $5,198; Italy, 5,099 Ibs., 
value $1,030; Norway, 38,815 lbs., value 
$1,366; United Kingdom, 80,819 lbs., 
value $23,236; Canada, 15,127 lbs., value 
$2,395; Panama, 184 lIbs., value $100; 
Mexico, 635 Ibs., value $34; Cuba, 3,028 
Ibs., value $536. Total, 244,363 Ibs., 


value $34,819. 
—E 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Dec. 27, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Dec. 27. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,480 7,552 4,88314 
Cows, carcasses... 82314 1,009 869 
Bulls, carcasses. . 181 171% 161 
Veals, carcasses. . 8,995 13,520 986 
Lambs, carcasses. 24,638 35,175 20,345, 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,425 3,414 3,058 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 258,976 300,060 247,888 
, See 2,414,600 2,645,993 2,225,290 

Local slaughters: 

OS 8,603 9,022 8,099 
ee 11,386 12,307 8,202 
DER) cinkesesnun 53,918 54,679 61,351 
ae 60,020 69,747 43,472 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended December 27, 1930, were 
as follows: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 





WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——Week ended. *30 to 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
27, 28, 20, 27, 
193! 1929. 1930. 1930. 
M lbs. Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 


blichhnaner 302 890 247 mar 
United Kingdom .. 269 “850 “179 95,763 
Other Europe ane 715 





[in ssbacete cates eee 8 20 4,521 
Other countries ... .... 34 48 16,569 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

a 1,002 3,186 931 93,811 
To Germany ....... 13 128 see. 4,812 
United Kingdom .. 840 2,503 568 48,461 
Other Europe ...... 77 547 257 20,755 

RR a 1 3 10 13,335 
Other countries 71 5 96 6,945 
LARD. 

ee 8,357 13,301 8,184 632,024 
To Germany ...... 1,518 5,904 2,039 111,028 
Netherlands ........ pane 05 33,683 
United Kingdom ... 3,839 4,308 4,005 240,604 
Other Europe ...... 865 1,144 295 61,575 

De Cash ans edasse% 536 114 762 218 
Other countries .... 625 1,830 278 120,921 

PICKLED PORK. 

SEs seenknnsns 102 227 141 29,187 
To United Kingdom. 19 ose 13 «3,670 
Other Europe ....... 2 8 5 1,879 
PL Sacteeccécess 60 166 94 6,914 
Other countries .... 21 53 29 17,224 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Dec, 27, 1930. 
- Hams and Pickled 
shoulders. Bacon. Lard. pork, 
M libs. MIbs. MIbs. M lbs. 

Pe Sears 302 1,002 8,357 102 
Detroit --. 200 230 1,229 12 
Port Huron oebe 66 60 
Key West .. 6 1 536 7 
New Orleans ‘ 27 5 625 14 
New York ... ioe lavee 700 5,336 9 
Philadelphia ........ hi es ae 

DESTINATION OF BPXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
{lbs. M lbs. 

Exported to: 

United Kingdom (Total)............ 269 840 
OO re er 150 622 
DT 26b00b$0000<065055060 6000500 

a rer eer 7 5 

ES Si nak ones oS 6s9-0:6b 645 9x’: 30 iaiea 
Other United Kingdom ............ ia 206 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
ST GOED Wi ceuldc ica oseteuseowsacane 1,518 
DE knsisbikhsasaeh>se¥ seindeeee ss eaeue 1,518 

fe 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Dec. 27, 1930: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Dec. 27. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,600 2,144 1,429 
Cows, carcasses ...... 698 742 776 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 214 27 234 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,732 2,108 1,457 
Lambs, carcasses ...... ,774 13,123 8,972 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,296 1, 1,319 
Pork, eeeeeeeses + 086,964 600,915 564,577 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle : - 12 1,387 1,247 
Calves -- 1,580 1,823 992 
Hogs -. 15,841 15,858 16,910 
Sheep 5,581 5,490 490 
~ -efo——— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 


at Boston for the week ended Dec. 27, 
1930, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. Drsd. meats: Dec. 27. week. 1929. 

Steers, carcasses ....., 1,723 2,191 1,931 

Cows, carcasses ...... 1,576 1,662 1,608 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 19 

Veals, carcasses ....... , 1,024 1,619 879 

. eses ..... 16,100 17,652 13,223 

Mutton, carcasses ..... 340 979 708 

ae rr 0,176 552,884 541,101 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—A rather quiet week has 
been experienced in the tallow market 
in the East. Offerings were rather 
moderate, but on the other hand, the 
larger consumers were displaying no 
interest, and the market developed into 
an awaiting position. 

The impression prevailed that con- 
sumers’ near-by requirements are fairly 
well taken care of and that there is 
little change in underlying conditions. 
On the other hand, fairly steady buy- 
ing of the later deliveries is anticipated, 
and any marked revival in the securities 
market or in commodities in general 
might, it was felt, bring about enhance- 


ment of the present low tallow prices. * 


At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 4%c; extra f.o.b., 4%c; edi- 
ble, 542 @6c nominal. 

At Chicago, trading was rather dull. 
Demand was = uiet and offerings mod- 
erate. Prices showed little change from 
the previous week, and the market as a 
whole appeared to be awaiting the turn 
of the new year. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 6c; ys 5%c; prime 
ew. 53% @5%4c; No. 1, 4%c; No. 2, 
3%c 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, the mar- 
ket was weaker. Australian fine was 
quoted at 31s, unchan —e while good 
mixed was 238s 6d, a decline of 1s 6d 
for the week. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and easier at New York, with demand 
lacking. The market for oleo at New 
York was quoted at 8%@8%c. At Chi- 
cago, stearine was rather dull and about 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—A quiet holiday trade 
featured the market at New York the 
past week, but the tone was about 
steady. Extra was quoted at 84@ 
re medium, 7% @8%c; lower grades, 
7 Ye 

At Chicago, trade was of a holiday 
character, and the market about steady. 
Extra was quoted at 8%c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—With consumers inclined 
to look on for the time being, the mar- 
ket was quiet but fairly steady. Edi- 
ble at New York was quoted at 14c; 
extra winter, 10%c; extra, 9%c; extra 
No. 1, 9%c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Interest was of 
a hand-to-mouth character, but the 
market was fairly steady. Pure was 
quoted at 13%c; extra, 9%c; No. 1, 
9%4¢; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES — The situation in the 
grease market presented little or noth- 
ing new the past week, holiday condi- 
tions prevailing. The larger consumers 
were not inclined to operate owing to 
inventory takings and a tendency to 
look on pending the turn of the year. 
Offerings were fair but steadily held. 
Otherwise there was little feature to 
the news, and nothing in the general 
oe position. Consumers are be- 
lieved to be fairly well stocked up for 
the new year, but there are no burden- 
some stocks nonging over the market 
and a great deal depends on develop- 
ments in competing quarters in the im- 
mediate future. 
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and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3% @4c according to quality; 
A white, 4% @4%c; B white, 4% @4%c; 
choice white, 5%@6c nominal. 

At Chicago, a quiet trade ruled the 
market, with demand slow. Offerings 
were moderate and prices were about 
steady. Brown was quoted at 3%c; 
yellow, 3% @4c; B white, 44%4c; A white, 
5e; choice white, all hog, 5%c. 


— —~-fo——_ 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, December 31, 1930. 
Blood. 
Domestic blood is nominally $2.50@ 
2.60. The market is easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground ................ $2.50@2.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
The market is quiet and easy. Sales 
have been made at $2.50 &10c, Chi- 
cago. Some producers continue to ask 
up to $3.00. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, eH to 12% mente ES a 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia .... 2.50@3.00 & 10c 


OS er aaa -00@2.25 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
Ge GE cvcwascasuscdcebeneaes @35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal........ $ 55.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 55.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and without much inter- 
est. Producers are asking $2.50@2.60, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, wen am.$ 3 rt 2.60 & 10c 
Low gegrd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 2. a 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 16 04H 18.00 
DEO SUED 6 esccceegeccasiquhel 2.35@ 2.40 
Cracklings. 


The crackling market is unchanged 
and firm. Demand continues fair. 


Prices are nominally .55@.60. 





are accurate and dependable. 


Per Ton. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

We. WRNOEE | o ccic Seqeccnenesteesuats 55@ .60 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam ground, BD Bi cccccccccccss 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@26.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
ee CIN enn Nedbacasie ia Géneacewaed $28.00@30.00 
GATS GOOE oc ccccccedccccevecceseoses 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimming (Old style) ......... 28.00@30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20.00@22.00 
EROPM POURS ccccccccccvvesessceccnces 25.00 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 20. 23.00 
Sinews, pizzles ........cccccccccsees 28.00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 2%@3 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade.......... $65.00@150.00 
SEG, GRE DOME 6 caked diiecccéccwies 50.00@ 70.00 
UU ee ee er r+ .00 
POE NED ccdna sd sacesns adaccccrcons 16.00@17.00 


(Note—Foregoing 
of unassorted mater 


rices are for mixed carloads 
als indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is showing 
only seasonable activity. 


Summer coil and field dried........... 1¥%@ 1%c 
Processed, black winter, per lb......... rk 4 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lIb....... 4%@ Se 
Cattle switches, each®....ccccccssccece 1%@ 2%e 





* According to count. 


——- ge 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Dec. 29, 1930.—During 

the past week the markets have been 
very quiet, with a very small amount 
of trading being done in both fertilizer 
and feeding materials and a tendency 
toward lower prices in such materials 
as blood and tankage. 

Unground dried fish scrap sold at 
$4.50 and 10c delivered Baltimore, which 
is equal to about $4.20 and 10c f.o.b. 
fish factory, Chesapeake Bay, Fla. 

Nitrate of soda is being held firm 
and the price for January delivery is 
$2.05 per 100 lbs. ex vessel. 


at = CONTROL Y 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


every process in the packing industry. Write 


and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 


that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


us about any temperature problem troubling you \ 





Also 35 other cities. k 








COVINGTON, 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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This International Hauls Meat 330 Miles 


for the Southernmost Town in Texas 


Sos opt ae CRE atg Ot e 





Satie ina Sai B SS a RS 


HE transportation of 10 tons of fresh 

meat twice each week from Laredo to 
Brownsville, Texas, is the important job 
assigned to this new International Model 
A-5 Speed Truck and semi-trailer. It 
went into service early in September for 
the Allen Motor Transportation and 
Terminal, of Harlingen, Texas. It covers 
1,320 miles every week, averaging be- 
tween 64 and 7 miles per gallon of gas- 
oline, and a change of oil once a week. 


It is necessary to have a dependable 
truck on this route because of the spoil- 
age hazard entailed in such a hot climate. 
The temperature must be held below 38 
degrees to insure freshness. The body is 
insulated with two-inch cork and there 
are ice bunkers in the front and rear as 
in a refrigerator car. Deliveries must 


DED AND INSURED | 
ICE HARLINGEN TEXAS 





be on time to keep the loads as fresh 
as possible. 


The first delivery is made to markets 
at Edinburg, 229 miles from Laredo. This 
long jump is made in less than eight 
hours. There are concrete roads but they 
go through very hilly country. From 
Edinburg, the route of this International 
continues on to Brownsville, 101 miles 
to the south. 


The performance of this truck is a 
good example of what you can expect of 
any International Truck. You get out- 
standing values in motor trucks when 
you buy Internationals. See the com- 
plete new line at the nearest of 180 Com- 
pany-owned branches in the United States 
and Canada, or visit an International 
dealer. Write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet—Market Easy—Some New 
Lows Established—Cash Trade Dull 
—Lard Weak—Other Markets Better 
—New Year Outlook Mixed. 

There was no particular change in 
general conditions in the cottonseed oil 
market on the New York Produce Ex- 
change the past week. The daily turn- 
over was moderate. This made for a 
quiet trade, which was more or less 
natural during the holiday season. 
Prices again fluctuated within narrow 
limits, but the undertone was easy and 
some new lows for the season were 
established. In fact all months were 
at the lowest point of the downward 
trend. 

The market, nevertheless, continued 
to display stubbornness to selling. The 
most unsettling features were the con- 
tinuance of an inactive cash oil demand, 
and the decided weakness in the lard 
market, where deliveries on December 
lard contracts completely routed the 
longs. There was little or no pressure 
of actual oil from the south, yet the 
crude markets were barely steady. 

Hedging pressure was conspicuous by 
its smallness. This, with some com- 
mission house support, served to main- 
tain values fairly well, everything con- 
sidered. The fact that cotton oil did 
not break more sharply with the de- 
velopments in lard was traceable to a 
steadier market in cotton and secur- 
ities and also to the fact that there 
exists no particular long interest in oil 
to shake out. All told, there remained 
a lack of important leadership on either 
side, and with the trade in general in- 

clined to even up for over the holidays 
and await developments, the market 
was backing and filling with the trend 
slightly downward. 


Oil Prices Reasonable. 


What deliveries were made on De- 
cember contracts were small and 
readily taken care of. Thus far there 
have been no tenders on January. The 
ring crowd continued against the mar- 
ket in the belief that severe lard com- 
petition was certain and that there 
would be a falling off in cotton oil con- 
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sumption. At the same time the bears, 
were anticipating an increase in pres- 
sure of the new crop, particularly when 
the mills resumed operations following 
the holiday shutdowns. 

Those operating on the constructive 
side are anticipating betterment in gen- 
eral business conditions. They feel that 
oil at the present levels has discounted 
all of the bearish elements, particularly 
as no burdensome oil stocks are on the 
market. They also entertain the im- 
pression that any strength in the secur- 
ities market might readily be reflected 
in commodities. They also point to the 
prospective moderate decrease in hog 


* raising, and they are still counting 


upon strength in the corn market be- 
fore another corn crop is raised. 
There is no question but what present 
oil prices are extremely reasonable. 
There is no doubt but that the oil trade 
has built up channels of distribution 
other than in compound and for soap 
making. The latter, however, has not 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 31, 1930.— 
Dullness and inactivity have ruled in 
the cotton oil markets the past week, 
especially in futures. Crude is barely 
steady at 5%c lb. in Texas and 6c lb. 
in the Valley, with slightly increased 
offerings influenced by declines in cot- 
ton seed. Strong resistance on part 
of sellers against lower values may be 
expected. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 31, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 6c; 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed meal, $24.60; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 31, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 5%c; 43 
per cent meal, $27.00; hulls, $9.00; mill 
run linters, 14%@2%ce. 


been a factor this season owing to rela- 
tive cheapness of soapers’ materials, yet 
cotton oil consumption the first four 
months of the season decreased but 
little. 

Crude Sells Lower. 


At the same time, supply and de- 
mand conditions will rule in the imme- 
diate future, so that the extent of the 
monthly distribution cannot be over- 
looked. However, one must not over- 
look the indications which point rather 
conclusively at this time to a smaller 
production of oil than the previous 
season. These conditions make the out- 
look for the beginning of the new year 
rather mixed, but cottonseed oil is in 
an entirely different position than is 
the case in many other commodities, 
there being no overproduction of oil. 

The crude markets again eased to 
the 6c level in the Southeast and Val- 
ley, while Texas was 5%c nominal. No 
particular quantities came out, but on 
the other hand, the refineries were 
inclined to back away from offerings 
at times. The attitude of the mills will 
be watched closely the next month or 
two, as will also the attitude of the 
refiner in placing more hedges in the 
ring, particularly should crude oil come 
out more freely. Some are of the im- 
pression that the refiners’ attitude at 
these levels will be to carry the bulk 
of his stocks unhedged, particularly in 
view of the outlook for a fairly good 
reduction in the new cotton crop 
acreage. 


COCOANUT OIL—A rather slow de- 
mand and an easy market was the fea- 
ture in this quarter. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 5%c, while at the 
HS rea Coast, tanks were quoted at 5@ 

c 

CORN OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet, but the market held steady. The 
last business reported was at 7c f.o.b. 
mills. Prices were later quoted at 7% 
@7%c f.o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Purely nominal 
conditions continued to rule in this mar- 
ket, with little or no consumer interest. 
At New York, crude was quoted at 
74ec, while prices f.o.b. western mills 
were 7c. 

PALM OIL—There was little or no 
business reported passing in this mar- 








Add these items and you add net profits 


Gecsiae and 
Puff Paste Shortening 
Packed under 
our label or 


your own 
. 


Every grade of Margarine and 


Puff Paste ... specially packed 
under your own label, or under 
our brand . . . grade and pack- 
age thus adjusted for best re- 
sults under local conditions and 


63 Willard Ave. 


competition. These profitable 
packaged products also carry 
your name or brand into the re- 
tail store and into the home. 
Write today for samples and 
prices. 
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Providence, R. I. 
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ket during the holiday week. There 
was a general tendency to await de- 
velopments the early part of the New 
Year. Offerings were moderate, how- 
ever, but the undertone was barely 
steady. At New York, Sumatra spot 
was quoted at 6c; future shipment, 
5%c; Lagos spot, 6c nominal; shipment, 
req Nigre spot, 54% @5%4c; shipment, 
4.60c. 
PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand con- 
tinued slow in this market, but there 
was no notable change in general con- 
ditions. New York tanks were quoted 
at 5%c; bulk for shipment, 5%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A very steady 
situation prevailed in this quarter as a 
result of a moderate volume of inter- 
est, limited offerings and steady ideas 
on the part of sellers. There was little 
or nothing in the cables owing to the 
extra holidays abroad. At New York, 
spot foots were quoted at 6%@7c; 
shipment, 6%¢c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was quiet, and the tone was 
fairly steady, the market feeling the 
influence of weakness in lard. At New 
York, store oil was quoted at 4c over 
January; Southeast and Valley crude, 
6c bid; Texas, 5%c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York. 


Friday, December 26, 1930. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ee ae eee a oe 
Dec. .... 100°800 800 Ta .... 
New 
ee ee ee ee 700 a. 
SO ewes 9 720 720 720a. 
DA Chere ay cael cake aa0 Rs 
_ ® 333 TD TW e..... 
OS ear ee eee 733 a 740 
ee 4 743 742 T42a.... 
DP cces pox eebebc been 745 a 756 
guy .... BS Ges. 2el Feu. .ixs 
Sales, including switches: Old, 100 
bbls.; new, 30 contracts. Southeast 


crude, 6c bid. 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
vy OILY 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OiL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL— (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
GER Fou’ 
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Saturday, December 27, 1930. 


Old 
BG ces seek oO oeee Sees 750%a: 3... < 
SA eee 765 a 800 
New 
PEs ce 5 Dan 6p as ose s 715 a 1723 
SES I ee eam a8 14p® ..'. 
ion este! | clare Soe er 728 a 730 
PS no ee us Dae oes 733 a 736 
May 9 740 740 740 a 742 
RRC Dy SI eye 740 a 750 
July . 6 7538 7538 753 a 1755 
RN ee hee cue ee 755 a 765 
Sales, including switches: Old, none; 


new, 15 contracts. Southeast crude, 6c 


bid. 
Monday, December 29, 1930. 

BOM ho 4 sk Sales soy se TAR as 
ON RS As ee 710 a 775 
ne i) ae 
BE. 5s 05 2 728 728 729 a 782 
ES ae ree 733 a 740 

OW cpu emee esas eens 741 a 745 
ee ee 742 a 755 
July 1 755 755 754 a 758 
SS ar rr 759 a 765 


Sales, including switches: 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6c bid. 


Tuesday, December 30, 1930. 


ONE cia Ste ae Guise tise ae 
DMA: cies coxeecm ens s05,5 710 a 745 
OS NESTS Any 715 a 745 
See 2 729 729 729 a 781 
April 2 740 7389 7388 a 740 
May . 3 741 7389 740 a 1748 
RB. ia ve ashton) eres 742 a 752 
July .. 4 752 752 754 a 756 
ie. 6s bbeei nes + knee 758 a 765 

Sales, including switches: 11 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6c bid. 


Wednesday, December 31, 1930. 


ERE RL Ee ae (ee 
723 


| RS 1 7238 723 710a 
MD Shas cues, ohesl wows 715 a 740 
eS eee 4 730 7380 729 a 1732 
ES c6ss) sk eeuise sales es 736 a 741 
MY, .co54Sbaeisees oess 741 a 744 
Pe as Scie eee a 5ee 743 a 756 
July .. 5 758 758 758 a.... 
re ee ke eee a 1765 
Sales, including switches: 10 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6c bid. 


Thursday, January 1, 1931. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 31, 1930.—The 
cottonseed meal market in Memphis to- 
day was very irregular. Prices were 
sharply higher early in the session, meal 
advancing 40@50c a ton over last 
night’s close, May meal selling as high 
as $26.00. The afternoon, however, 
brought forth liberal offerings, and the 
market declined and closed easy at 
about yesterday’s prices. There was a 
little activity yesterday in the spot de- 
partment, and considerable meal was 
sold. The advance this morning was 
evidently brought about by the buying 
in of hedges against sales of actual 
yesterday, and without further demand 
from the consuming trade it is prob- 
able that the advance has culminated. 
The cotton seed market is still dull 
and inactive, and although bids were ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the price of 
meal, they brought forth very few offer- 
ings. The seed movement still remains 
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negligible, and the price of actual seed 
is very steady at the present time and 
does not fluctuate very materially. 


é , 
MILLING EFFICIENCY BETTER. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
the Fort Worth Laboratories.) 


Ft. Worth, Tex., Dec. 15, 1930. 
Some of the late seed, while not what 
is usually termed bolly, are very low in 
oil content. Milling efficiency continues 
to improve. 
SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 lbs. 
— Waste. — 
3 3S ‘ ge 3 
es 2 Ss @3a 
~ =: ° Ome 
B Ed 3 =. 
s 2 2 806 
a <2 ee Rod 
Av. all samples....... 9.10 4.07 284 866 
Best sample av........ 8.63 3.88 315 823 
Lowest sample av..... 8.60 4.45 259 953 
Av. same mo. last year 8. 4.38 301 9387 
Annual ay. last year.. 8.34 4.34 288 928 
CRUDE OIL. 
Refining Color Acid 
Loss. Red. Free. 
Average all samples....... 7.8 6.1 11 
Best sample average....... 4.8 5.2 1.0 
Lowest sample average.... 6.5 15.3 2.0 
Av. same month last year.. 7.6 5.4 1.0 
Annual average last year.. 7.8 6.1 1.2 
CAKE AND MEAL. 
Mois- Ammo- Pro- Stand- 
ture. nia. teins. Oil. ard. 
Av, OR GMM wccnccce 7.51 8.35 42.95 5.62 0.68 
Best av. result....... 7.20 8.33 42.84 5.01 0.60 
Worst av. result..... 6.54 8.40 43.20 6.99 0.83 
Av. this mo. last yr..7.39 8.23 42.35 5.86 0.71 
Annual ay. last year.7.53 8.27 42.47 5.84 0.71 
HULLS. 
2 . a te 
332 2 she. 
7 s 3 
ee & & fae 
| 4 fas < 
ss = 34 g@ s 
ea © H «nd Zn 
Av. all mills.......0ss 0.01 0.48 0.53 0.00 1.41 
Best av. result........ 0.03 0.38 0.41 0.00 1.09 
Worst av. result...... 0.03 0.59 0.62 0.04 1.65 
Av. this month last yr.0.14 0.65 0.67 0.07 1.79 
Annual ay. last year..0.17 0.65 0.72 0.09 1.92 


——~Je— 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Dec. 31, 1930.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oil, 21s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 6d. 
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Vegetable Shortenings and Cooking Oils 
Hold Their Own in Census Report 


Volume of production in lard 
substitutes and vegetable cooking 
oils showed a small decline in 1929 
compared with 1927, according to 
the preliminary report of the U. 
S. Census of Manufactures. 


Total production in 1929 aggre- 
gated 1,691,016,640 lbs., com- 
pared with 1,748,475,056 Ibs. as 
shown by the 1927 census. There 
was, however, only a very slight 
decrease in valuation. 


The decreased volume was ap- 


parent both in establishments de- * 


voted primarily to the manufac- 
ture of these products and in 
meat packing establishments 
where they are secondary prod- 
ucts. 


Lard substitutes constitute the 
larger part of the total produc- 
tion, amounting to 1,268,795,802 
lbs., and the vegetable cooking 
oils to 422,220,838 lbs. of the 
total. The data is based on re- 
ports of 38 establishments, com- 
pared with 33 reporting com- 
panies in 1927. 


This industry spent $131,935,- 
892 for materials, containers, 
fuel, electricity, etc., in 1929. 
This was approximately $5,000,- 
000 less than in 1927. 


The total value of products was 
$146,127,149 compared with 
$148,468,076 in 1927. Of the 1929 
valuation, lard substitutes and 
cooking fats constituted $97,163,- 
744 of the total, vegetable cook- 
ing oils $38,824,168 and other 
products $10,139,237. 


The census report of the pre- 
liminary survey of this industry 
is in part as follows: 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, 
the total production of lard substitutes 
and vegetalie cooking oils in the United 
States in 1929 amounted to 1,691,016,- 
640 pounds, valued at $192,031,895. 
These figures represent a decrease of 
3.3 per cent in quantity and an increase 
of less than one-tenth of one per cent 
in value, as compared with 1,748,475,- 
056 pounds, valued at $192,029,802, re- 
ported for 1927, the last preceding cen- 
sus year. 

Of the total for 1929, 1,206,163,486 
pounds of lard substitutes and veg- 
etable cooking oils, valued at $135,987,- 
912, were reported by establishments in 
the industry (those engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of lard substitutes 
and cooking oils) and 484,853,154 
pounds, valued at $56,043,983, were 
made as secondary products by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in other 


lines of manufacture (principally meat 
packing). 

The industry, as defined for census 
purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the man- 
ufacture of lard substitutes and veg- 
etable cooking oils. The materials used 
in their manufacture include both ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. 

The following table shows the pro- 
duction of lard substitutes and veg- 
etable cooking oils by kind, quantity 
and value in 1929 compared with 1927: 

1929. 1927. 
Lard substitutes and 

vegetable cooking oils 

made in all industries: 

Aggregate pounds 1,691,016,640 1,748,475, 056 

Aggregate value $192,031,895 $192,029,802 
Made in the ‘‘Lard sub- 

stitutes and vegetable 

cooking oils’? indus- 
try— 

Total pounds 

Total values 
Made as secondary prod- 

ucts in other indus- 

tries— 

Total pounds 

Total value 
Lard substitutes: 

Total pounds 

Total value 
Made in ‘‘Lard substi- 

tutes and cooking oils’’ 

industry— 

Total pounds 

Total value 
From vegetable oils and 

fats, solely: 

Package goods, 8 Ibs. 

and under— 


1,206,163,486 1,243,231,269 
$135,987,912 $134,881,074 


484,853,154 505,243,787 
$56,043,983 $57,148,728 
1,268,795,802 1,239,087,167 
$148,775,974 $142,576,674 


822,268.540 775,006,564 
$97,163,744 $89,319,769 


Pounds 212,629,144 205,144,129 


Value $27,699,945 $26,018,953 
Other, over 8 lbs.— 
Pounds 435,756,304. 332,193,741 


Value $49,290,042 $35,837,600 
From animal fats and 
vegetable oils: 


Package goods, 8 Ibs. 


and under— 

Pounds 70,839,706 80,580,401 

Value $8,761,612 $10,158,869 
Other, over 8 lbs.— 


Pounds 103,043,386 157,088,293 
Value $11,412,145 $17,304,347 
Made as secondary prod- 
ucts in the meat pack- 
ing industry :* 
Pounds 428,848,029 438,036,969 
Value $49,493,248 $50,331,378 
Made as secondary prod- 
ucts in other indus- 
tries :* 


Pounds 17,684,233 26,043,634 
Value $2,118,982 $2,925,527 
Vegetable cooking oils: 
Pounds 422,220,838 509,387,889 
Value $43,255,921 $49,458,128 
Made in lard-substitutes 
= cooking-oils indus- 
Ty— 
Pounds 383,894,946 468,224,705 
Value $38,824,168 $45,561,305 
Made as secondary prod- 
ucts in other indus- 
Ties— 
Pounds 38,325,892 41,163,184 
Value $4,431,753 $3,891,823 


*Not reported as to materials used or as to 
size of container. 


a ae 
PALM OIL IN MARGARINE. 


The recent ruling of the U. S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue permitting the use 
of unbleached refined palm oil in the 
manufacture of margarine without sub- 
jecting the finished product to a tax 
of 10c lb., mention of which was made 
in the December 13 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, follows: 


“Reference is made to the use of un- 
bleached palm oil in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine and to previous rul- 
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ings of the Bureau in connection there- 
with. 

“You are advised that the Bureau 
upon further consideration and investi- 
gation now holds that the unbleached 
palm oil free from artificial coloration 
when used in substantial quantities in 
relation to the other ingredients may 
be used in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine otherwise free from artificial 
coloration without subjecting the fin- 
ished product to tax at the rate of 10c 
per lb. 

“All rules of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, insofar as they may be con- 
trary to this holding, are hereby re- 
voked. You are requested to forward 
immediately to each manufacturer of 
oleomargarine in your district a copy 
of this letter.” 

This ruling, signed by David Burnet, 
commissioner, was directed to inspec- 
tors of the Bureau. Palm oil is admitted 
into this country duty free. Heretofore, 
it has been used principally in the 
manufacture of soap, but it is now 
possible that large quantities of it will 
come into greter competition with 
cocoanut, and soya bean and, to a lim- 
ited extent, cotton oil used in the manu- 
facture of margarine. 

Unbleached, refined palm oil has a 
very appetizing butter yellow and is 
very bland to the taste. Margarine 
made from it is said to have a yellow 
color and to be of high quality. Palm 
oil has not been used in margarine 
manufacture previously because it gave 
an unpleasant taste to the product. It 
has been possible to eliminate this ob- 
jection in the refined product. 

a 


CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS. 


American exports of cottonseed cake 
and meal have fallen off to a fraction 
of what they were in former years, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The Ameri- 
can Cottonseed Products Association 
has been conducting a successful na- 
tional campaign to popularize the use 
of this feed concentrate at home. The 
result has been that American prices 
are so far out of line with world prices 
that it has not been possible to compete 
in world markets. 

During the first ten months of 1930 
imports of cottonseed cake and meal 
into the United States were 10,939 tons, 
valued at $302,000. Exports during the 


same period were 16,005 tons, valued 

at $623,000. During 1929, the United 

States exported 73,355 tons of cotton- 

seed meal, valued at $3,128,000. 
fo — 


NOVEMBER MARGARINE EXPORTS 


Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during November, 1930, 
were as follows, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: To Pan- 
ama, 16,447 lIbs.; Mexico, 1,037 lbs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 1,500 lbs.; other 
British West Indies, 13,075 lbs.; Virgin 
Islands of U. S., 10,068 Ibs.; miscellane- 
ous West Indies, 100 lbs.; Philippine 
Islands, 150 lbs. The total exports for 
the month amounted to 42,377 Ibs., 
compared with 91,131 Ibs. in November, 
1929. 
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An Unusual Opportunity 


er eK 


RENT 


Ideal Location 


at the 


SOUTH ENTRANCE 


to 
PACKINGTOWN 


Progressive Packing Company 











A modern, fully equipped 


SMOKE 


HOUSE 


for Hams, Bacon, Dried 


Beef, Sausage, etc. 
Capacity 30,000 pounds 


Temperature Control 


Recording Thermometers 


Being engaged in the beef 
boning business we have no 
use for these automatically 
controlled, recording-thermom- 
eter-equipped smokehouses, in- 
stalled by former building 
owner. A distinct opportunity 
for some concern in the smoked 
meat business. 


Installed less than 
three years ago 


This equipment is in perfect 
condition and like new in 
every respect. Functions effi- 
ciently, economically. Former 
tenant will attest to this. 


Office Space and 
Telephone Service 


We will gladly provide office 
space and telephone service to 
desirable tenants. We main- 
tain a government inspected 
house and our smooth, busi- 
nesslike operations assure you 
of desirable location and asso- 
ciations. It will pay you to 
look over this layout. 


Space for Shipping, 
Packing and Receiving 


Plenty of additional space is 
also available for Shipping, 
Packing and Receiving de- 
partments. Here you will find 
every provision for conducting 
your business. Write or phone. 


Reasonable Rental 











PHONE BOULEVARD 4747 


1139-1143 West 47th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
following the holiday, the trade await- 
ing developments. Cash business is 
slow, hogs fairly steady and sentiment 
divided. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet due to holiday 
market. Hedge pressure is lacking, 
speculative selling light and buying 
power limited. Crude, Southeast and 
Valley, 6c bid; Texas, 5%c nominal. 
Cash oil demand is quiet but improve- 
ment is anticipated. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Jan., $7.10@7.30; Feb., $7.15@7.40 
bid; March, $7.28@7.30; Apr., $7.30@ 
7.36; May, $7.40@7.42; 


7.56; July, $7.56@7.58; Aug., $7.60@ 


7.65. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4%c. 
Stearine. 


Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 


June, $7.43@ © 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Jan. 2, 1931.—Lard, prime 
western, $9.15@9.25; middle western, 
$9.05@9.15; city, 8%@8%c; refined 
continent, 95gc; South American, 9%c; 
Brazil kegs, 10%c; compound, 10%c. 

———_—_ 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Dec. 31, 1930. — General 
provision market quiet and unchanged. 
Demand very poor for A. C. hams and 
picnics; no demand for square shoul- 
ders; lard fair. 

Thursday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 87s; hams, long 
cut, 92s; short backs, 80s; bellies, clear, 
75s; Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 72s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 50s. 


Xs 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was weak 
during the week ended December 27, 
1930, according to cabled advices to the 
U. s. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 913 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Dec. 31, 1930: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA, 
bea 4 (300-550 Ibs.) : 
ear! - 
Choice cerescecnssececeaseessosesees A1S.5OQSLOD vaeuns wees SID.00GSL.GO. kee citecce 

PTYTTITITITCETE TET wee CS | Rr rr ire 1G.00G@19.00 8 ccdccccece 

Media § .cccccccccccces dveeestonsces 5. MELEE i) Seceatecce © oh eibemsuawee Oo eabeeueed ’ 
STEERS (550-700 lbs. ): 
Choice ence ae ere ee 18.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 
ececcccccccoccess pre is S| err errr 15.00@18.00 14.00@18.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): < 
Choice .... ° «s+ 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@ 20.00 18.00@19.00 
cdtew bens selb.n 0650-60 Uibic.c0 buses ht.ce ACE 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@17.00 
—_ A paaeg Ibs. up): 
Me nae Aiwa. ed ee besiocsenesd Sire 13.00@15.00 12.50@15.00 11.00@14.00 
Som Conese cesccccesesccccoccecsce . OUEREED 12.00@13.00 Eee . -  éanisase sae 
COWS: 

60506065 c5b0.0 00d deis bh bp ee 8eoens SaeEaee 10.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
WRT occ. cnicccace'e cice.c0sccdscvcccce AOMREEEOD 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
MOU Sia aweaescuecseprssscncess ccs. UCORERCe 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
MEOD ” occ ccccccceccscccevecceseccs ce As OUeRIO Ue 16.00@18.00 18.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 
NOU 0 s\n'n 4000 00060000060s0nccdcee ccs AEEEEICee 14.00@16.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@16.00 
MD. kh otincenedesakosaes ee eeeeee 13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@16.00 11.00@14.00 
MOUND. - wine :0:0'0.0.464'4:0 5:60 0'b'uipccib ocan'o A 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@11.00 
ber 2 (3): 
— pCbaVendepeen bse dabewebewese ki REED > senssiedst: dpheeweicea: .- .keetomaepine 
we ccccccccccccccccccccoscccceee 11.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 
Medium Cevcccccccccccccccccccccccces 10,.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
EN atdenasedvesevas ccccccesccecs O.CCEpIe.OO 10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
iret Lamb and Mutton: 
(38 Ibs. down) : 
ee eecccccccccccceccccccccccces 14-00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 
So a Peer rer ene 16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
a eee epi 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@15.00 
GONE 0 oo 0 0.6010 5545.05.66 0 0%Se 00 oc cece ULOROOe 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 
Lie pales 3 
Chol Ce cecccccccccccccccccccccccces 14:00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
peg cece evccccee bedoebscowsenie - 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
Medium — Co rcccccccccccccccccccscseccs 15-00@16.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
RODIN Sar ic-0 6.000 054b60en'n'n'e'h coe tv. ARES 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 
Li Bing 55 Ibs.) : 
Choi covcevcccccccccccccoccsceccecs 14,00@15.50 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
Geol eecccccccccccecces 1a. 001.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
MUTTON (awe) 70 Ibs. down: 

Good giana UhaaeSRSbN CRS cess caeeneee ts oe pms prey 7.50@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 
Medium Wpadcieceseo sen caves eneeere es: Cnn: corer 00@ 9 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 
NEL, bc vase cocys deecdcnssatscesces SNE ree 6000 7:00 4.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 

~— a Cuts: 

et lbs. av. a uwéaonba bic twess ee 15.50@16.50 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
10-12 lbs. av........ ecient ecccccccee 14.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
12-15 Ibs. + ag eseeee eeveccvccccccce Pragse try 14,50@15.50 14.00@15.00 14.50@16.00 
16-22 lbs . 12.50@13.00 13.00@14.00  13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 

SHOULDERS, XN. “yy. “Style, Skinned: 
ee I Ol on vonscunecdcescacecnscas Meee... (Wabansanda 14.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 
PICNICS: 
Se Ae ee Shag Saetelesweeee  ee4twes male 12.00@13.00  —s... . . ee 11.00@12.00 
cas? a Boston Style: 
in Licc cece nndinecewsacesdpist's: DAMUEROOE? : 7, dow eusedea 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 
SPARNRIBS: 
ET D.C c CSR acekdeeka ee tccsentes EE lL -UKRe eee anes fF fseemewionmey ” — sieleamtnaeas 
TRIMMINGS: 
en Pee = SL Aseetdesee a Saepsecrsen .°%\:emaalbhemes 


MEE t5d ebb sn eavnes sabsxe sss eke see 
Le 


BR ccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccss 12,00@14.00 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
at New York and Chicago. Iphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


(8) Includes sides at Boston and Phil ade. 
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metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 
of Germany’s most important markets 
were 82,000, at a top Berlin price of 
13.63 cents a pound, compared with 
56,000, at 17.74 cents a pounds, for the 
same week of last year. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 
week, as compared with 21,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 


ee 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on Dec. 31, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as follows: 


Dee. 31, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
1, ’30, bris... ROG ©  Cécwawes 896 
Mess a made 
Oct. 1, °29, to 
i ee ae Sere eee 95 103 
Other kinds of 
barreled pork, 
DG cccavensen 17,833 8,782 23,502 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 
. oe See oe 17,931,129 3,373,377 15,867,471 
P. 8S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, ’29 to 
Gat. 1, OR, Wem os cccsee 650,686 6,187,000 
Other kinds o 
08, TR vnc ee 3,562,136 2,621,981 7,099,836 
D.S. clear” bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, 1930, Ibs... 3,832,459 2,334,065 17,167,517 
D.S. clear bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, 1930, 
| BRA Re 49,500 3,443,818 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, 1930, Ibs... 631,869 437,003 319,057 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, 1930, 
i RRA ee 500 15,335 
Extra short clear 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1, 
pa | eee 35,685 14,018 8,528 
Extra short clear 
sides, made pre- 
vious to Oct. 1, 
Pe eae 1,090 3,000 96,852 
S. short fat 
backs, Ibs. 2,595,060 1,547,737 3,425,851 
k shoulders 
détbactavns «kaneead aeégpas'e 243,295 
Ss. P. hams, Ibs. .28,054,349 21,344,330 30,298,144 
S. P skinned 
hams, Ibs. - 20,951, 18,581,191 29,362,259 
S. P. bellies, Ibs . 15, 830, 36f 12,089,200 19,922,898 
S. P. Bost 
shoulders, Ibs. -10,282,756 8,680,961 9,461,810 
Ss. a shoulders, 
‘vad eewes 211,297 191,103 272,292 
other cuts meats, 
EEL EY 7,266,326 6,333,815 5,843,781 
Total cuts meats, 
MP's obec howe 89,692,893 71,556,423 119,881,437 


———4____ 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on Jan. 1, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Jan. 1, ’31. Dec. 1, ’30. Jan. 1, ’30. 

Bacon, Ibs........ 1,850,800 487,424 5,961,168 

Hams, Ibs........ 496,384 433,440 4,686,416 

Shoulders, lbs.... 85,456 aes “et emnes 

Lard, steam, tierces 245 | errs 

Lard, refined, tons 477 580 31,543 
———__-- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Dec. 31, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 6,417 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 1,842 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 69,012 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 20,135 quarters. 

ee ed 

What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 


ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. a of Agricultural 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, mostly 
50c@$1.00 lower, inbetween grades off 
most and some of the top and bottom 
kinds off less than 50c; yearling heifers 
and most fat cows and heifers, around 
25c lower; cutters and low cutters 
steady; bulls unchanged; choice strong- 
weight vealers, $1. 00@1. 50 higher; 
others, 50c@$1.00 higher. Top fed 
yearlings, $14.25, practical top $13.50; 
best weighty beeves, $13.50, but few 
above $12.50; majority fed steers and 
yearlings, $8.50@ 11. 00, commons down 
to $7.50 and below; best yearling heif- 
ers, $10.75; bulk, $7.75@9.50. Weighty 
heifers topped at $9.00; bulk beef cows, 
$4.50@5.75, choice kinds upward to 
$7.00 and better; top vealers, $12.50; 
—'- top weighty sausage bulls, 


HOGS—Shipping demand main sup- 
port of lighter weights; all interests 
aggressive buyers of heavier weights 
at new low levels for season. Com- 
pared with one week ago, market is 35 
@50c lower. Week’s early top, $8.50; 
today’s top, $8.10. Late bulks: 130 to 
180 lbs., $7.85@8.00; 190 to 220 lbs., 
$7.75@7.90; 230 to 260 Ibs., $7.50@7.65; 
270 to 310 lbs., $7.30@7.40; pigs, $7.50 
@8.00; packing sows, $6.40@6.75. 


SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Most classes very little changed, better 
grade and also common lambs 25c low- 
er in instances. This week’s early break 
erased last week’s closing gains. To- 
day’s bulks: od and choice lambs, 
averaging 94 Ibs. down, $8.00@8.25, few 
$8.35, contrasted with $8.75 paid on the 
high time last Friday; heavier lambs, 
$7.75@8.00; native bucks, $6.75@7.25; 
throwouts, $5.50@6.00; yearlings, $6.00 
@6.50; fat native ewes, $2.50@3.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, IIl., Dec. 31, 1930. 


CATTLE — Fluctuating prices ruled 
in cattle this week. Compared with last 
Wednesday, steers sold steady to 50c 
lower, losses being realized on the 
medium grades; mixed yearlings and 
heifers steady; cows, 50c lower; cut- 
ters and low cutters, 25c lower; bulls, 
steady; -vealers, $1.00 higher. Top 
steers, averaging 1,163 lbs., scored 
$11.65; top yearling steers, $11.40. Bulk 
of steers for the week cashed at $7.75@ 
10.00. Top mixed yearlings, averaging 
678 Ibs., sit .25; top heifers, $11.00; top 
cows, $6. 50; medium bulls, $5.50; veal- 
ers, $13.50. Bulks for week: Fat ‘mixed 
yearlings and heifers, $8.00@10.50; 
medium fleshed descriptions, $6.00@ 
7.50; cows, $4.25@5.00; low cutters, 
$2.50@2.75. Top vealers today scored 
$13.25; top medium bulls, $5.50. 

HOGS—Uneven losses featured most 
swine values during the week, and 
weights above 200 lbs. met a net de- 
cline of 25@50c. Lighter weights ruled 
steady to 25c lower. Top on Wednes- 
day was $8.35, with bulk 120 to 190 lbs., 
$8.10@8.25; 200 to 300 lbs., $7.50@8.00; 
sows, $6.35@6.60. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and sheep were 
unchanged for the Wednesday to 
Wednesday period. Bulk of lambs sold 
to packers late at $7.75@8.00; top, 
$8.25. Common throwouts cleared at 
$5.00@5.50, and fat ewes at $3.75 down. 


Xe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
jonomics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Trade in beef steers and 
yearlings has been slow and draggy all 
week, and with most of the arrivals 
medium to good grades, prices have 
been lowered 25@75c compared with 
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last Wednesday. The week’s top 
stopped at $12.35 on good 1,106-lb. fed 
steers, while best yearlings went at 
$12.10. No strictly choice grades of 
any weight have been offered. Bulk of 
the shortfed arrivals cleared from $8.00 
@10.00. She stock closed at steady to 
weak levels, with the heifer trade very 
uneven. Bulls are strong, and vealers 
are around $1.00 higher, with a few 
choice kinds at $10.50@11.00. 


HOGS—A weak to lower trend has 
featured the hog trade, and final prices 
are 15@30c lower for the week, with 
weighty butchers sharing most of the 
loss. The late top rested at $7.85 on 
choice 130- to 180-lb. weights, while 
choice butchers, scaling around 300 lbs., 
had to sell at $7.25. Packing grades 
were under pressure and are 50c under 
. a ago, with most sales at $6.00@ 

50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs moved slowly, 
and closing values are steady to 15c 
lower than last Wednesday. On the 
mid-week session, choice clipped lambs 
topped the market at $8.00, while best 
woolskins went at $7.85. Most of the 
week’s supply of fat lambs sold from 
$7.50@7.85. Mature sheep were very 
scarce, and prices held steady, with 
only odd bunches of ewes selling from 
$3.00@3.50. 

re 


- OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Dec. 31, 1930. 


CATTLE—Price pressure was in evi- 
dence all week in the market for feed 
steers and yearlings, and prices de- 
clined sharply. Shortfeds, which made 
up bulk of receipts, lost the most price 
ground, closing the week fully 50c to 
as much $1.00 lower. Choice long feds 
were scarce, and with good demand held 
close to steady, closing prices being 
quoted steady to 25c lower for the week. 
She stock declined unevenly 25@75c, 
while bulls and vealers held fully 
steady. No strictly choice long feds 
arrived, best yearlings earning $138.25 
and weighty steers $10.75. 

HOGS — Expansion in hog receipts, 
both here and at all other leading mar- 
kets, resulted in a lower trend to values, 
and comparisons Wednesday with last 
Wednesday showed a loss of 25@40c. 
Most declines reflected on weighty 
butchers and packing sows. On Wednes- 
day, bulk 160- to 200-lb. averages sold 
$7.60@7.70; top, $7.75; 200- to 300-lb. 
pepe ST. 25@7.60; packing sows, 
$6.00@6.2 

ieee Weite of numbers resulted 
in a lower trend to slaughter lamb 
values during the period under review, 
loss figuring around a quarter, while 
other classes held steady. On Wednes- 
day of this week, bulk fed wooled lambs 
sold $7.75@8.00; native lambs, largely 
$7.25@7.75; fed clipped lambs, $7.70; 
good and choice ewes, $2.75@3.25. 


a 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Attracted by the sharp 
upturns the early part of last week, 
generous loadings of cattle were offered 
at all points in the expectation that the 
advance would continue on into the 
present week. This failed to material- 
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ize, as the dressed market reported a 
very narrow outlet and live prices broke 
sharply, ruling unevenly 25@75c lower 
on all lines. Top steers scored at 
$10.75; bulk all weights, $7.50@8.75; 
beef cows, $4.00@5.50; heifers, $5.50@ 
7.00. Low cutters and cutters turned 
at $3.00@3.75, with bulls $4.75@5.25. 
Vealers advanced from 50c to $1.00 to 
a $9.50@12.00 bulk on good and choice 
grades. 

HOGS—In a general way the hog 
market for the past week figured 40@ 
50c lower, with pigs selling mostly 50c 
lower. The top lately was $7.50 paid 
for 140- to around 200-lb. weights with 
most of the 140- to 230-lb. weights 
cashing at $7.40@7.50, while 240- to 
around 300-lb. averages cleared at $7.10 
@7.25, some down to $7.00. Sows 
bulked at $6.00@6.25, with stock pigs 
at $7.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled around 50 
@75c lower for the week, with most re- 
cent sales of natives being made at 
$7.00@7.25, while desirable fed lambs 
cashed at $7.50@7.75. Fat ewes cleared 
at $2.50@3.25. Range feeding lambs 
brought $6.25@7.00, others on the na- 
tive order down around $5.50 or under. 
~ ee 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by bea say, of Agricultural 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 31, 1930. 


CATTLE—Prices are off sharply 
from a week ago on the rank and file 
of shortfeds, which madeup virtually 
the entire supply. Steers and yearlings 
show a 50@75c cut. A similar loss is 
indicated in heifers; most cows, 25c 
lower; bulls, steady; vealers and calves 
50c@$1.00 higher. Choice grade was 
entirely lacking, and a price of $10.50 
for some good 1,000- to 1,150-lb. bul- 
locks represented the week’s top. Most 
offerings, $7.50@9.35; good 836-lb. heif- 
ers, $8.60; most cows, $4.25@6.00; a 
load of choice 1,143-lb. cows, $6.65; cut- 
ters and low cutters, $2.75@4.00; most 
bulls, $4.00@4.75; top vealers, $10.00. 

HOGS—Although receipts have been 
moderate, there has been a 15@25c de- 
cline in hog prices. Top today was 
$7.85 against $8.00 a week earlier. 
Most hogs today, 240 lbs. and down, 
brought $7.60@7.75; 250 to 260 lbs., 
$7.50 and $7.55; some 290-pounders, 
$7.40; 325 lbs., $7.35. Sows show a 75c 
decline; bulk today, $6.00@6.25; a few 
heavies, $5.75. 

SHEEP—The lamb market was un- 
settled, dropping 50c lower at one stage, 
but finishing today only 25c off. Choice 
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lambs were quoted at $8.00 today, but 
general quality was poor. Bulk of 
lambs brought $7.50@7.75; some light 
fed Texas, $7.25. Texas clipped lambs 
brought $7.40 yesterday. Virtually no 
good ewes are arriving. 


re 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 
Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Jan. 2, 1931, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 
Week ended Since March 1, 
Jan. 2. 1930. 


18,595,500 
80,160 


‘aioe 1, 


16,321 
3,724,430 
228 


Pounds sold .......... 115,500 
CE ” Ea ere 500 
Contracts sold ...... 
Hogs delivered ...... 
Pounds delivered .... 
Av. wt. hogs delivered 

Daily closing quotations for the week 


‘ended January 2, 1931, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1930. 
Mae, cca onaetamae’ 28.00: $6.90: 67.5004... 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1931. 
PO: -. 5 csawexbasscun i. Sere 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., not more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs 
fo 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Dec. 27, 1930, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: | Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 27.....134,000 463,000 240,000 
Previous week ......... 200,000 624,000 356,000 

BE See Ae oT Te 129,000 456,000 214,000 
BE xsecedsasap hee cset cn 111,000 588,000 184,000 
BEE, oSin nic 0icca ge Bdacle oa 141,000 592,000 256,000 
ENG rane paw ariale deine 6 193,000 585,000 200,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
WOGE CHOON DRG, OU os veeiicccesedeccdccs 425,000 
ONE WET ec cdg Gekexcepeeeeacente” 552,000 

eR RS ia oi og Mk 400, 
BEE aCRd rae Kees eice's os ues ack Cu edeis HW stone 533,000 
BEE bc05 565 «se Gbep 5249 cba sce M EU RORNe Cee 533, 
REE Vovisy nc KA a lobes cece eaves cies caweue 518,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week ended Dec. 27 108,000 365,000 190,000 
PREVIOUS: WOOK. d cco 152,000 472,000 270,000 
EE eR Rad celes a bceedven ae 103,000 324,000 158,000 
RC cc easewhseeens Secs ,000 446,000 145,000 
PS cis ack Soe Sees emies ake 107,000 448,000 000 
SE ive ed dS tkaceaawned 155,000 466,000 142,000 
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SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. 5 Es) of Agricultural 
Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 31, 1930. 

CATTLE—Better grade beef steers 
and yearlings scarce and practically 
unchanged for the week. Liberal sup- 
plies of short feds brought 50@75c de- 
clines, with plainer kinds off most. 
Sales above $11.00 were very scarce. 
Small package choice light yearlings 
reached $14.35, and a ye. of 1,418- 
Ib. bullocks made $12.50. ost short 
feds cleared at $7.75@9.00. Fat she- 
stock declined fully 50c; a few loads of 
desirable light short fed heifers turned 
at $7.50@9.40 and beef cows bulked at 
$4.25@6.00. Bulls and vealers showed 
little change. Choice vealers brought 
$8.50, and medium bulls bulked at $4.25 
@4.75. 

HOGS—A widening price spread in 
butcher classes featured this week’s 
trade; 160- to 200-Ib. weights ruled 5@ 
25c lower, and 200- to 350-lb. averages 
showed 25@50c losses. Late top 
reached $7.70; bulk light weights, $7.50 
@7.65, with heavier kinds bringing 
largely $7.00@7.40. Packing sows 
bulked late at $6.00@6.50, 35@50c 
down. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs reached $8.40 
late last week, the highest for the 
month, but values fluctuated consider- 
ably, and the top dropped to around 
$8.00. Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs ruled 15@25c lower, but 
aged sheep were in light supply, and 
values remained about steady. Most 
wooled lambs sold around $7.75@8.00. 
Better grade fat ewes earned $3.00@ 
3.50. 

re oe 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING.* 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 31, 1930. 


The following report covers 22 con- 
centration points and 5 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota. Compared with 
last Wednesday: Hogs below 220 Ibs., 
mostly 15@25c lower; heavier averages, 
including packing sows, 25@35c off. 
Marketing heavy early in week, but the 
price decline cut down loadings at mid- 
week. Late bulk of 180- to 250-Ib. 
weights, $7.15@7.40; 260- to 290-Ib. av- 
erages, $7.00@7.15; packing sows, most- 
ly $6.25@6.50. 





*Unless otherwise noted, price quotations in the 
above report are based on transactions covering 
truck hog deliveries and hogs received by rail 
= have access to feed and water before weigh- 
ng. 








So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 


_ Cattle Department 


Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 
Karl N. Soeder Chas. B. Reynolds 


E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
I 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
D. E. Smythe 


Rk. G. Symon 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 























Write or wire us 





BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 














A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


HOGS 


Telephone Bridge 6775 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, December 
27, 1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


Hogs. Sheep. 

1,181 14,424 

1,362 11,539 

seks 4,798 

1,018 5,810 

= = see bsa> 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby.. sane yuan 
Brennan Packing Co., 4,110 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., —— hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
——hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,450 
ee Agar Packing Co., 4,755 hogs; others, 32,790 


“Total: Cattle, 14,957; calves, 3,698; hogs, 
49,666; sheep, 36,571. 


KANSAS OITY. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.. 1,875 4,477 
Cudahy Pkg. Co... ioe 1,464 3,589 
Fowler Straub Co. cone soa 
& Co 901 


5,391 
772 
818 

11,221 


Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co 14,487 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.......... 2,674 8,351 
4 5,464 


4 
6,681 


30,501 


Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 

Armour and Co 359 1,924 

Swift & CO 2, 1,334 R 1,369 

52 157 Sills 616 

East Side Pkg. Co.. eatite 633 59 

American Pkg. Co.. 33 j 65 

Heil Pkg. Co eis pane sees 
Krey Pkg. Co 41 

Sieloff Pkg. Co kee vide : pane 

549 aoe 674 Mein 

2,473 26,270 “4,089 

Not including 2,477 “cattle, 725 calves, 39,519 
hogs and 771 sheep bought direct. 

ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co é 439 6,266 12,889 
Armour and Co 205 2 

Morris & Co........ 850 102 
Others 2,228 130 


876 23,747 

SIOUX CITY. 
Ope. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 110 =—8,473 
Armour and Co 3 3e4 89 8,926 
y Co 108 4,693 
Smith aia a bene 77 
Others 34 11,400 


Total 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


° 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
279 «81,240 215 
360 8 §61,256 200 
3 595 ota 
642 83,001 415 
Not including 357 nage bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 531 255 1,483 
Jacob Dold Co.. 2 945 
Wichita D. B. C 
Dunn-Ostertag 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. .... sess coe 
Fred W. Dold 64 cant 310 
2,738 
2,127 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
216 41 


Not including 


Swift & Co 
Armour and Co. é 79 
Blayney-Murphy Co... 126 39 
Others 362 96 


255 5,408 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co...... 1,738 2 4 8,082 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 888 ane 
a eB 2,426 3, 583 2,111 
United Pkg. Co 7 39 anaes a} 
Others 5 21 15,098 481 


6,927 35,291 19,116 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,185 5,2 5,699 237 
U. D. B. Os, BM. Y. 35 ane eS ibae 
The Layton Co Sen's eles 687 
R. Gumz & Co é 132 
Armour & Co., astee 
Armour & Co., Chi.. 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 8 26% 
Others 4 181 


WARE. ccacceanescs 2,341 8,071 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
a" Calves. 
Kingan & Co 847 335 
Armour & Co 21 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 819 20 
Hilgemier Bros. ... oess 
Brown Bros. 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 
Riverview Pkg: Co.. 


Indiana Prov. 

Art Wabnitz ....... 
Maas Hartman Co... oes» 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... chien 
Foreign 14,159 
Others 149 


3,570 1,446 27,530 


CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W. Gall’s ee. is 6 cabs. 
J. Hilberg & Son. 
Gus. Juengling 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 
Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 
Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 
John F. Stegner.... 
J. Vogel & Son 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 
Shippers yale 
Others 


Wetel 2 ncccccccccce BRIT 731 15,901 598 


Not including 588 cattle and 7,585 hogs bought 
direct. 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


January 3, 1931. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended December 27, 1930, with compari- 


sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week 


Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha (incl. calves).... 
St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

oo City 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati .. 


Total 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
hi 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis . 
Cincinnati 18,435 


Total 405,495 273,326 


50,055 29,861 


Chicago 
18,286 
685 


Kansas City 


SO aa 22'443 

Sioux City 

Oklahoma City 

Wichita 

Denver 

St. Paul .. 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati ... ame 1,985 


199,007 137,154 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended December 27, 
1930, were as follows: 


Cane. Calves. Hogs. 
Jersey City 4,882 
961 


Central Union £ vant 
New Y 611 20,604 


25,486 
23,703 
23;056 61,907 


Sheep. 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago .... 8,381 


a os 


NOV. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS. 


Total inspected slaughter of livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for Novem- 
ber, 1930, with comparisons: 


11-mos. 


Nov., Nov., 
1930. 1929. 
88.386 
25,489 
234,319 
135,250 692. "555 


Cattle 
Calves 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 

















Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 





J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 








Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
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SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
, Cattle. 


*Week ended Dec. 27....21,100 
Previous week 26,444 


Hogs. 
112,000 


Sheep. 
38,300 
53,287 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1930. 


Cattle. 
Dec. 22...14,466 58,361 19,891 
Dec. 23... 8,244 32,675 16,059 
Wed., Dec. 24... 5,618 15,205 053 
Thurs., Dec. 25.. 4 
Fri., Dec. 26.... 3,018 15,002 
Sat., Dec. 27... 200 1,000 


Total this week. .3 

Previous week 

Year ago 6,314 

Two years ago...31 8,705 ° 

Total receipts for month and year to Dec. 27, 

with comparisons: 
—December.— 
1930. 1929. 
177,133 172,781 
35,466 39.182 382 

etitiee 739,761 796,008 7,725,692 8,093,447 
336,667 281,460 4,282,219 3,754,912 


SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. 
Mon., Dec. 22.... 3,353 
Tues., Dec. 23... 2,358 
Wed., Dec. 24... 3,462 
Thurs., Dec. 25.. 
Fri., Dec. 26.... 1,168 
Sat., Dec. 27.... 100 


Total this week. .10,441 
Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 


Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 21597 


24,170 
*Saturday, Dec. 27, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 

Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 

No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Dec. 27.159,300 227 $ 8.50 §$ 7.90 

Previous week .. - 166,934 228 8.25 7.80 

10.10 9. 

9.15 8. 

8.85 8. 

1a 

0. 


Mon., 
Tues., 


6,285 
8,328 


Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 


—Year.—— 
1930. 1929. 


2,208,771 2,366,508 
549,811 665,38: 


55 Nashville 


= 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 

Sheep 


65 
~ Cleveland 
11.90 1 
12.00 10.85 
$10.40 $ 9.85 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended December 26, 1930, with 
comparisons: 

Week ended Dec. 
Previous week 


io77 
= 
8 
Ss 


SS85SSS8S5E8S ¢ 


Chicago 

Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis . 
St. Joseph . 
Sioux City . 
St. Paul .. 


aS 
OURO m onl 


Calves. Hogs. 


13,128 
208 


Sheep. 
8,153 
3,256 
3,112 


Milwaukee 
nver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


“oe 


gesceseusegeeecs 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
December 31, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended 
Dec. 3 


691 47,499 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
$ 7.70 
13.50 
14.70 
13.00 


12.00 
15.65 


$13.75 


3 


bop ee 


Prev. 
week. 
45,552 
59,405 


43,349 
148,306 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers 
Shippers’ purchases 


4.75 

85 
6.05 
5.80 
8.25 


$ 6.35 


....$11.70 


y. 1925-1929 $ 9.8 (Chicago livestock prices below.) 


Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh .... 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1930. 
Hogs. 








HR ONO 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Dec. 31, 1930: 
Hogs (Soft or oily Boge and roast- CHICAGO, E. 8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


0; 
ing pigs excluded) 

- It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch......$ 7.85@ 8.10 $ 8.15@ 8.35 $ 7.40@ 7.75 $ 7.60@ 7.85 $ 7.50 

Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibe.) gd-ch..... 7.85@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.35 7.60@ 7.75. 7. 7.85 7.50 
Che. .seecceee 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.80 7.40@ 7.50 
(200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 7.45@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.80 7.40@ 7.50 
20-250 lbs.) gd-ch 7.35@ 7.60 7.45@ 7.80 7.50 
wt. (2 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.65 ) 7.30 
; 15@ 7.45 7.00@ 7.15 
00@ 6.75 6. 6.50 
7.15@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 
7.46-235 Ibs. 7.27-217 lbs. 
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Sheep. 
9,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
3 


Fas 


Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 

Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


eee eeeeeee 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


SABINA: 
mato te 
rt 
yds 


seeeees 12.75@14.50 
9.75@12.75 
7.50@10.00 
6.25@ 7.50 


12.75@13.50 
10.00@12.75 
6.75@10.00 
5.75@: 6.75 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

St. Paul 

Oklahoma City 

Fort Worth ... 
Milwaukee . 

Denver .. 

Louisville Kaede 
LSP re <—- 
Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Nashville 


12.50@13.75 12.75@13.75 
9.25@12.50 9.75@12.75 
6.75@ 9.25 -15@ 9.75 
5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 8.00 


z 


ioe 
— 


s 


12.75@14.50 
9.75@12.75 
7.50@ 9.75 
6.00@ 7.50 


12.50@13.50 1 
9.75@12.50 
-T5@ 9.75 
5.75@ 6.75 


12.75@14.00 
9.75@12.75 
8.00@ 9.75 
5.50@ 8.25 


12.00@13.75 
9.00@12.50 
6.75@ 9.25 
5.50@ 6.75 


12.50@14.25 
9.50@12.75 
7.25@ 9.75 


11.25@12.75 
9.00@11.50 
7.00@ 9.00 


11.50@13.50 
9.00@12.25 
7.25@ 9.25 


12.00@13.75 
9.25@12.00 
7.25@ 9.50 


11.50@13.25 
9.00@12.00 
6.75@ 9.00 


see 12.00@13.75 
9.00@12.50 


10.50@11.25 
8.75@10.50 


11.00@12.50 
8.25@11.50 


11.25@12.75 
9.25@11.50 


11.50@12.75 
9.00@11.50 THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1931. 


HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
| TERRES Og ela seeeee 10.50@12.00 
8.00 
6.00@ 8 
5.00@ 


10.50@12.00 
8.00@10.50 
8.00 


10.00@11.25 
7.50@10.00 
5.50@ 7.i 
4.50@ 5.5 


10.25@11.50 
7.25@10.25 
5.25@ 7.25 
4.75@ 5.25 
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6.25@ 
5.25@ 
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St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
nver 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
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BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
re 


eee eee eerseeee 


a 
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4.75@ 5.i 
3.25@ 4.75 
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VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
SERPS iS eS 10.00@12.50 
Medium .......... 
Cul-com. 
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6.50@ 
4.00@ 
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Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs (90 lbs. down): bd-ch.... 


7.25@ 
Medium 6 


-00@ 
4.75@ 
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What are the chief points to 
about in kosher killing of cattle? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 


Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch 
Ewes: (90-120 lbs.)—med-ch 
(120-150 Ibs.) —Med-ch, 
(All weights)—Cul-com. 


4.50@ 
2.50@ 
2.00@ 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended December 27, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1929 
15,568 
12,748 
11,861 


5,777 


BS < 
uae 22 


Fs 
~~ 
> 
© 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York 
Oklahoma Ci 


Hoge pp con Soe 
RBERERSEE 

Pepono gn ppm ym once 
SBESSRSSEE 


B 
3 
3 
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8 


ag 
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Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Cincinnati 


oS 
382 


18,326 
& Jersey City. 53,918 
City 3,448 
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Fort Worth 

Philadelphia ere 
Indianapolis 874 
New York & Jersey City. 60,020 
Oklahoma City 415 
Cincinnati 


: 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange has fixed 
price differentials between the basis 
grade and the premium and discount 
grades of hides deliverable against Ex- 
change contracts, same to be effective 
December 30, 1930, to prevail until 
further notice. 

The differentials are based on hides 
taken off in the United States and 
Canada in the non-discount months of 
July, August, September, and Frig- 
orifico hides taken off in the non-dis- 
count months of December, January, 
February on basis of delivery ex-dock 
‘or warehouse, duty paid. 

The differentials fixed in cents per 
pound are as follows: 

FRIGORIFCO. 
DRONE .occccvasnceccccessocccccesess¢ 6.05 premium 
Light steers ................+.....3.60 premium 
 iit¢nngdat tthe aheadeaeehead 4.70 premium 
Ex. light cows and steers.......... 4.85 premium 

PACKER. 

Heavy native steers 
Ex. light native steers.............. .55 premium 
Heavy native cows No Differential 
Light native cows i 
Heavy butt branded steers 
Heavy Colorado steers .............. 1.65 premium 
Heavy Texas steers ...............: 2.15 premium 
Light Texas steers 


PACKER TYPE. 


Branded cows and steers............ -80 discount 
Native cows and steers ............. 25 discount 


———&—_—_ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December 27, 1930, were 
2,450,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,263,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,602,000 Ibs.; 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


from January 1 to December 27 this 
year, 181,767,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 191,694,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended December 27, 1930, 
were 2,835,000 lbs.; previous week, 
2,867,000 lIbs.; same week last year, 
3,522,000 lbs.; from January 1 to De- 
cember 27 this year, 161,348,000 Ibs.; 
same period a year ago, 213,418,000 lbs. 

Xs 

U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Dec. 26, 1930: 


Cor. 
week 


Prev. . 
1929. 


. week. 


*East St. Louis 
age i 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
fo 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended December 27, 
1930, were as follows: 


Week ended New York. Boston. 


1,498,764 

81,040 

41,766 

To date, 1929... .2,198,508 


January 3, 1931. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended December 238, 1930, with com- 
parisons, as reported by the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 
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Toronto y $ 
Montreal ...... Se 
Winnipeg 


algary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 








Small Packers Form Pool to Trim and 


Grade Their Hides and Get Market Values 


Small packers have been handicapped 
in marketing their hides to the best 
advantage because their production has 
not been sufficient to warrant separa- 
tion of the hides into the different 
grades where each would sell at the 
market. 

The practice has been for small pack- 
er hides to move as “all weight steers 
and cows,” the higher grade selections 
bringing no better price than the lower 
grades. 

A move has been inaugurated by at 
least one group of small packers to 
overcome this handicap, and to enable 
each packer to realize the full market 
value on the various grades. This is 
to be brought about through the pool- 
ing of the entire take-off, then trim- 
ming and grading the hides to meet 
trade requirements. 

In other words, small packer hides 
from this pool can now compete with 
the take-off of large producers, as they 
will be graded, trimmed and cured to 
meet the same specifications. . 

Five Packers Organize Group. 

The initial membership of the pool 
consists of five packers located in Chi- 
cago, each of whom slaughter a limited 
number of cattle. The cooperative or- 
ganization will be known as the Packer 


Hide Association. The participating 
packers have a take-off of from 25,000 
to 30,000 hides per month. 

A warehouse has been leased within 
convenient distance of all the cooper- 
ating plants, at which all hides will be 
received direct from the killing floors. 
Here they will be classified, graded and 
cured.. The organization will also do 


the marketing, crediting each packer 
with his share of the returns based on 
the weight and grade of hides deliv- 
ered. 

Two results are sought—economies 
in operation and better returns from 
hides sold. The former seems possible, 
and the latter is assured. 

This will come about through a pro- 
duction great enough to justify selec- 
tion and grading on the basis of big 
packer operations and sales in car-load 
lots, at prices for the different selec- 
tions in line with those secured by the 
big packers. This gain in price per 
pound received may run as high as 4c 
in some cases. 

The officers of the company are: 
President, Nicholas Wolters, [Illinois 
Packing Co.; vice-president, Leo 
Joseph, Hygrade Food Products Cor- 
poration; secretary and treasurer, John 
Agar, Agar Packing & Provision Co. 
Each cooperating plant furnishes one 
member for the board of directors. 

Thomas Behrendson, a hide man with 
many years of experience, is in charge 
of the warehouse and sales for the 
company. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A very quiet 
week passed in the Chicago packer hide 
market so far, occasioned in part by 
the holiday interruption and inventory 
time as the books are closed for the 
year. Some further trading in light 
and heavy native cows was put through 
late last week at unchanged price, and 
about 6,000 light cows moved early this 


week; this, together with a car of 
heavy native cows, constituted the 
trading for the period. Little activity 
in the very near future is expected, 
pending an upturn in the demand for 
shoes. Some interest appeared in the 
futures market early in the week, based 
on reports of slightly better demand 
for leather, but inquiries are generally 
confined to cheap leathers and consid- 
erable shopping around is done before 
buying. 

Late this week, some packers report 
inquiries for hides for export shipment 
at slightly better prices than being 
realized in this market. Domestic buy- 
ers have orders in the market at %c 
under last prices paid at Chicago, or in 
line with the prices paid at New York 
at the end of last week. Hides are 
held at unchanged prices in this mar- 
ket, and bids of 744c now being declined 
for light native cows. Bids at 7c for 
branded cows have been declined all 
week; due to grubbing privileges on 
December branded cows, these would 
average out considerably lower on that 
basis. 

Spready native steers quoted 11@ 
1l4ec, nom. Heavy native steers last 
sold at 10c, and bids of 944c declined. 
Extreme native steers last sold at 8c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 10c, 
Colorados at 944c. Heavy Texas steers 
last moved at 10c, light Texas steers 
at 846c; bids at %c less declined. Ex- 
ig light Texas steers quoted 7@ 

2c. 

One packer sold a car December 
heavy native cows at 7%4c, steady; also 
a car light native cows at 7c, and 
6,000 more light native cows reported 
in another direction at 7%c. Bids of 
z declined for branded cows, asking 

Loc, 

Native bulls last sold at 5%c for cur- 
rent take-off; branded bulls 44%@5c, 
nom. 

In the South American market, 9,000 
frigorifico steers were reported early 
at $36.00 gold, equal to 12x%¢, c.i.f. New 
York, as against $35.25, equal to 12%c, 
paid last week. The decline in ex- 
change rate has been working in favor 
of buyers. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer quoted nominally around 
7% @7%c for native all-weights and 7c 
for branded. Local killers well cleaned 
up to end of year, and beginning next 
month most local killers will grade and 
salt hides at a central point, selling on 
big packer grading. ’ 

An outside independent packer sold 
5,000 September to December native 
steers early at 10c, also car December 
Colorados at 9c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading has 
been rather quiet in the country mar- 
ket. However, production has been 


rather light and some dealers in some 
instances are inclined to hold rather 
than move hides at these levels. All- 
weights are available at 6c, selected, 
delivered, with buyers’ ideas 5c. 
Heavy steers and cows talked top at 
54%c, nom. <A car or two of buff 
weights sold at 6c, and a car or two 
of 25/45 lb. extremes sold at 7%c, 
which is generally considered top. All- 
weight branded quoted around 4%c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. Bulls around 
3@4c, inside price recently paid. 

CALFSKINS—tTrading still awaited 
to establish market on packer calfskins. 
Offerings at 17@18c have resulted in 
bids at 14%4c, with actual market some- 
where in between. 

Last trading in Chicago city calf, 
8/10 lb., was at 14%c, and 10/15 lb. 
at 15%c; spread narrowing and market 
talked nominally around %c_ lower. 
Mixed city and. country lots 124%2.@13c; 
straight countries 9@10c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in big 
packer December native kipskins was 
at 1342@14c for natives, northern 
basis, 12c for over-weights and 10c for 
branded; market dull. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted 12@ 
1244c, nom., and dull. Mixed city and 
country lots 9@10c; straight countries 
8@9c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
90c; hairless quoted 30@35c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES—M arket continues 
slow, with choice city renderers avail- 
able at $3.50; mixed city and country 
lots $2.25@2.75, ranging down to 
around $2.00 for countries. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6 
@7c per lb. with sales recently at 6c 
for full wool pelts. A few big packer 
shearlings still moving at 40@45c for 
No. 1’s, and 25¢ for No. 2’s. Pickled 
skins continue rather soft. One big 
packer reports 2,500 doz. ribby lambs 
sold at $2.25 per doz., and quotes 
straight run of lambs $2.25@2.50 per 
doz.; sales reported in other directions 
at $2.00 per doz. for straight run, al- 
though denials are quite general at the 
present low prices. Small packer skins 
sold recently at $1.25@1.50 per doz. 
Lamb pelts moving at 55@60c for top 
December pelts, with smaller ones at 
50@52%c. Country pelts quoted 20@ 
25c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips for 
tanning freely offered at 6c per lb. 
Gelatine scraps quoted 2%4@8c per lb.; 
offerings plentiful. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—AIl December 
hides were cleaned up at the end of 
last week, about 20,000 hides moving 
at 9%c for native steers, 944c for butt 
branded, and 9c for Colorados, or %4c 
down from previous trading by one 
packer. 

COUNTRY HIDES —Trading slow 
and market easy. Buff weights quoted 
a 6c; extremes range around 7@ 

Cc. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market quiet 
and fairly well cleaned up. The 5-7’s 
are quoted around $1.25@1.35, nom.; 
last sales of 7-9’s were at $1.65@1.75, 
collectors’ and packers’ respectively, 
and 9-12’s at $2.25@2.35. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, December 27, 1930—Close: 
Jan. 7.75n; Feb. 8.15n; Mar. 8.55n; Apr. 
8.80n; May 9.15 sale; June 9.40n; July 
9.70n; Aug. 9.95n; Sept. 10.17 sale; 
Oct. 10.40n; Noy. 10.55n. Sales 24 lots. 

Monday, December 29, 1930—Close: 
Jan. 7.85n; Feb. 8.25n; Mar. 8.65n; Apr. 
8.90n; May 9.27 sale; June 9.50n; July 
9.80n; Aug. 10.05n; Sept. 10.29@10.35; 
Oct. 10.50n; Nov. 10.65n. Sales 28 lots. 

Tuesday, December 30, 1930—Close: 
Jan. 7.95n; Feb. 8.85n; Mar. 8.75n; Apr. 
9.00n; May 9.35 sale; June 9.60n; July 
9.90n; Aug. 10.20n; Sept. 10.46 sale; 
Oct. 10.65n; Nov. 10.80n. Sales 44 lots. 

Wednesday, December 31, 1930— 
Close: Jan. 7.95 n; Feb. 8.50 b; March 
8.75n; Apr. 9.00 n; May 9.39 sale; June 
9.55 n; July 8.95 n; Aug. 10.15 n; Sept. 
10.41@10.46; Oct. 10.60 n; Nov. 10.75 n. 
Sales 57 lots. 

Thursday, January 1, 
Year’s Day. No session. 

Friday, January 2, 1931—Close: Jan. 
8.00 n; Feb. 8.30 n; Mar. 8.60 n; Apr. 
8.90 n; May 9.42@9.45; June 9.60 n; 
July 9.95 n; Aug. 10.25 n; Sept. 10.50 
sale; Oct. 10.75 n; Nov. 11.00 n; Dec. 
11.25 b. Sales 36 lots. 


——4—_—_ 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 2, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 





1931—_New 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 2. week. 1930. 

Spr. nat. 
Mire. speee 1L @11%n 11 114%n @18n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10 10 16 


Hvy. Tex.. strs. @10 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


BURB..  ccoce 
Hvy. Col. strs. 9% 
Ex-light Tex. as 
Brnd’d cows. 7b 
Hvy. nat. cows 1% 


Nat. bulls .. 5 
Brnd’d bulls. 44@ 5n 





a 90 
Slunks, hris. .30 35 30 @35 27% 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 74@ 74%4n 74@ 7%n 134@13% 
Branded .... in mn 124%@12% 
Nat. bulls 54n 5i4n 9 oan 
Brnd’d bulls. 4ign 44n 8 8ign 
Calfskins ...14%@15n 18% 
CO ee 12 124%n 13n 17 

Slunks, reg.. 90n i 1.00 
Slunks, hris..25 30n 25 @30n @20n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers. 54%n 5%4@ 6n 
H 


vy. cows.. 5ign 5%@ 6n 
TEE vew'cces 6 54@ 6n 
Extremes ... ™ Tn 
| ER 3 4n 3 4n 
Calfskins ... 9 10 9144@10 

| Re . 8 9 
Light calf .. 15 75 
Deacons .... 75 75 
Slunks, reg..40 40 @50 


Slunks, hris.. 5 10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..2.25@3.50 2.25@3.50 
Hogskins ... 50 @50 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..55 @60 45 @55 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....50 @52% 45 @52% 
Pkr. shearlgs.25 @45 25 @45 
Dry pelts...6 @7 6 @8 

a 
BUILDING A HIDE PACK. 

Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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Chicago Section 


New Year’s good news about John 
Hall says that he is expected home the 
first of next week. 


Charles F. Kamrath, of Bloom & 
Kamrath, Chicago, spent the holidays 
with friends in California. 


Isaac Powers, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Home Packing & Ice Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., was in Chicago the 
latter part of last week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week total 11,533 cattle, 2,179 calves, 
43,506 hogs and 31,367 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Dec. 27, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 


Cured meats, Ibs... 8,871,000 10,550,000 11,889,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .37,166,000 52,519,000 36,307,000 
Lard, Ibs. 5,164,000 6,171,000 9,449,000 


Yo 
HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS. 


The Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, included THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER staff among those it will 
help to keep well groomed during the 
year as a result of its thoughtfulness 
at Christmas time. This company’s 
souvenir of the holiday season is a 
substantial imported clothes brush, 
bearing the Sucher trade mark and in- 
signia. 

No excuse for forgetting appoint- 
ments in 1931. Ray Davis, western 
sales manager for Package Machinery 
Company, Springfield, Mass., again re- 
members the New Year with his “work- 
a-day” calendar pads to bring up to 
date the stands in use throughout 1930. 
Ray and his company have come kindly 
to mind many times during the year 
in the day-to-day service rendered by 
such a desk pad. 

Attractive wall calendars were re- 
ceived from Edward Hahn, wholesale 
dressed meats, Johnstown, Pa., and the 
a Harvester Co., Chicago, 

i; 


fe 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 


In addition to holiday messages re- 
ceived by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and mentioned in its last issue, greet- 
ings have been received from A. T. 
Nancarrow, meat packer of Melbourne, 
Australia; O. R. Dunn and J. V. Cowart 
of the “Old Plantation” seasoning 
family, the A. C. Legg Packing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; the Institute of 
American Meat Packers; Fred 
Minifie, of Oscar Mayer & Co.; vice 
president Charles E. Herrick of the 
Brennan Packing Co.; C. M. Aldrich, 
Morton-Gregson Co., Nebraska City; 
O. H. Cheney, New York banker and 
distribution authority; Walker-Watkins, 
St. Louis order-buyers; N. L. Wright, 
representing the New Zealand govern- 
ment in London; M. T. Zarotschenzeff, 
London, inventor of the “fog” system 
of quick freezing, and his son, W. 
Zarotschenzeff, and many others. 


ANOTHER PACKER LEADER GONE. 


With the death of Bernard G. Bren- 
nan, president of the Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicago, the industry loses another 
of its substantial leaders, while society 
will miss a clean-minded, warm-hearted 
citizen. 

Mr. Brennan passed away at his 
home in Chicago on Tuesday, December 
30, the very day on which more than 
400 children of his employees and of 
the entire neighborhood of the com- 
pany’s plant east of the Yards were 
enjoying the annual Christmas party 
which he established many years ago 
for them, and which it was his delight 
to plan and supervise. Death was due 


THE LATE BERNARD G. BRENNAN. 
to pneumonia, following an illness of 
several weeks. 

Mr. Brennan was an executive happy 
in his work and always on the job. It 
was an unusual thing for him to be 
absent from his desk, from the stock 
yards or from his various packing plant 
divisions. He knew meat packing from 
the hog pens, where he was a master at 
buying, through every operation of the 
packinghouse to the trading and sales 
end, where his long-time associate and 
intimate, vice president Charles E. Her- 
rick, was in command. 

Born at Sparta, Wis., in 1865, edu- 
cated in its public schools, he came to 
Chicago in his early years and began 
at once his life-long association with 
the Yards and the packing industry. 

As Gustavus F. Swift began with a 
cattle cart on Cape Cod, so Barney 
Brennan started as driver of a cripple 
cart in the hog division of the Chicago 
Yards. In 1882, with his brother 


Patrick Brennan, he established a live- 
stock business, and in 1896 they ac- 
quired the National Provision Co., lo- 
cated near the present site of the 
Brennan Packing Company. 


The plant burned in 1904 and the 
brothers separated, Barney establishing 
the Brennan Packing Company and 
Patrick, in company with a group of 
meat men, founding the Independent 
Packing Co. During the world war 
B. G. Brennan built the modern ice 
manufacturing plant and cooler build- 
ing near his packinghouse, which has 
been such a valuable service to many 
small packers in the Chicago district. 

Bernard Brennan, though maintain- 
ing close touch with his business, had 
many philanthropic interests which it 
was his custom to keep quiet about. 
He was a modest but very generous 
giver to good causes, and his annual 
children’s party was only one sign of 
his warm heartedness. He was not 
only the friend of children, but the 
guide and counsellor of young and old 
in and about Packingtown and through- 
out the South Side of Chicago. 


He will be sadly and sorely missed 
there, as he will be wherever he 
was known. He was fortunate in 
having Charlie Herrick as a team-mate, 
both in the business and in the sym- 
pathetic interest in his other activities, 
which will make it possible for both 
to continue as Barney would have 
wished. 


He leaves his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grace Brennan; two sons, Bernard T. 
and James Brennan, and a daughter, 
Rosemary Brennan. He was a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Chicago Athletic Association and the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, and a loyal 
supporter of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, of which his associate, 
Charles E. Herrick, is past president. 


Funeral services were held from the 
family home at 4737 Ellis ave., Chicago, 
on January 2, and from St. Ambrose 
Church. Interment was at Calvary 
Cemetery. The outpouring at both 
services, and the floral tributes, were 
indications of the love and respect of 
the community and the trade. 


The active pall-bearers were: John 
T. Agar, John Bunnell, J. M. Haughey, 
Chas. E. Herrick, Oscar G. Mayer, V. D. 
Munnecke, Chas. Roberts and Major 
E. L. Roy. Honorary pall-bearers were: 
James S. Agar, Paul I. Aldrich, Dr. 
John Black, D. F. Bremner, John 
Bennan, Carl Buehler, Chas. T. Byrne, 
Richard Collins, Jas. Condon, W. J. 
Corbett, R. N. Crawford, Wm. Cum- 
mings, W. L. Gregson, Dr. John Golden, 
Roy Howland, Judge Marcus J. Kav- 
anagh, Thos. Keeley, D. F. Kelly, Hon. 
Edw. J. Kelly, Judge James Joseph 
Kelly, Edward Kinsella, Oscar Mayer, 
Judge John P. McGoorty, Richard 
O’Brien, Harry D. Oppenheimer, Fred 
B. Penney, Dr. F. R. Pietrowicz, Col. 
John Roberts, E. J. Ryan, John M. 
Smythe, F. S. Snyder, Boston, Mass., 
G. F. Swift, Dr. Richard J. Tiernan, 
Harry Weil, F. Edson White, Thos. E. 
Wilson, Richard J. Wolfe, John C. 
Wood and W. W. Woods. 
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GEORGE SCHLUDERBERG PASSES. 


George C. Schluderberg, chairman of 
the board of the William Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md., died 
suddenly at his home on the morning 
of December 29, at the age of 62 years. 

He was preparing to go to his office 
when he was stricken. He had been 
in poor health for some time, but his 
illness did not interfere with his inter- 
est in the business. Although he had 
turned over active direction of the busi- 
ness to the younger generation, he still 
enjoyed reporting for duty regularly. 

Mr. Schluderberg was a native of 
Boston. He began his business career 
at the age of 16, when he entered the 


employ of the William Schluderberg Co., 
Baltimore, which had been established 
in 1855 by William Schluderberg, his 
father. Ten years ago the firm, the 
name of which in the meantime had 
been changed to the William Schluder- 
berg & Son Co., was merged with the 
Thomas J. Kurdle Co., also of Balti- 
more, forming one of the largest meat 
packing companies in the East. 

His sons in turn followed him in 
learning the business, and Wm. F. 
Schluderberg, jr., named for the 
founder of the house, became president 
of the consolidated company, while 
Theodore F. Schluderberg was made 
secretary. Will Schluderberg has been 
one of the outstanding younger execu- 
tives of the industry, and has taken a 
leading part in Institute activities. 


Funeral services were held Thursday, 
January 1. Interment was at Oak 
Lawn Cemetery. The honorary pall- 
bearers included Mayor Wm. F. Broen- 
ing of Baltimore, Thomas J. Kurdle, 
George M. Armor, Jacob H. Baugher, 
Daniel J. Emich, John A. Gebelein, 
Elmer L. Hatter, Harry Miller, John 
Holt Richardson, Anton Schubert, 
Samuel K. Smith and Philip Volz. Ac- 
tive pall-bearers were six cousins of 
Mr. Schluderberg, all bearing the same 
surname. 

Mr. Schluderberg is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Schluderberg; 
two sons, William F. and Theodore E. 
Schluderberg; a daughter, Mrs. William 
C. Hupfeldt; two sisters, Mrs. J. George 
Lamp and Mrs. S. T. Tillinghast, and 
two grandchildren, William and Peggy 
Hupfeldt. 








Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 





B.G.<JAMEs COMMBANTT 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows ws, Greases, —— Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 
We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
se tarpcriny-o basis 


Our 1931 Market Calendar | now ready—-foe $3.50 each 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. - 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot ey 
December 31, 1 


REGULAR HAMS. 
Sweet tehied. 
Standard. Fancy. 
17% 18% 
16 17 
15% 16% 
15% . 16% 


Wednesday, 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 


ie 16% 
16% 
16% 16% 


SKINNED HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fa 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Sh. Shank. 
11 
10% 
10% 
10 





D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 


OTHER D. 8S. MBATS. 
Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular plates 
Clear plates 
Jowl butts 
Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ItLh 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1930. 

Open. Close. 
LARD— 
Dec. ... 9.60 J m 9.25 
Jan. ... 8. J . 8.57 %4ax 
DOR. 200 ese. Babs obi 8.55n 
me. ..0 J $ 8.55b 
May ... 8. J is 8.67%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1930. 


- 9.25 9.40 9.25 
8. wee 8.52% 
, see 8.53% 8.50 
May ‘ . 8.621%- 57% *e80 8.57% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Jan. ...10.55 cape mew 10.55 
May . cobs sue 10.90b 
11.25n 


8.60 -90ax 

60 .80b 

-80n 

8.62% Ob 
-70 95-97% 


10.50ax 
10.80b 
11.12%ax 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1930. 
LARD— 
Dec. ... 8& 8.90 8.77% 8.77% 
Jan. ... & 8.80 8.72% 8.77% 
Feb. seed wes 8.80n 
Te pe sis fe 8.80ax 
May ... 8. 8.97% 8.9214 8.97%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
10.50n 
10.80n 
11.12%n 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1931. 
LARD— 
in, .:. 2 8.70 
Feb. pee cae 
BEER. cos cess 
May ... 8.97% 
CLEAR BBLLIES— 


8.671% 


8.97% 8.85 


11. 12% 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
at New York for week ended Dec. 26, 
1930, were as follows: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Oleo senasine 
Canada—S. P. ham 
Canada—Frozen beef tongues 
Canada—Bacon 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—Pork cuts 
England—Ox tongues 
France—Sausage 
Germany—Bacon 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Sausage 
Hungary—Sausage 
Italy—Sausage 


Amount. 


NOV. CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for Novem- 
ber, 1930, with comparisons for 1929, 
according to the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


Nov., 


1929. 
Cattle, No. 21.874 


Calves, No. 


January 3, 1931. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Dec. 31, “1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
. No. No. No. “% No." No. 
Rib roast, hvy. end..30 
Rib roast, lt. end...40 
Chuck roast ‘gies: 
Steaks, round 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. 40 
Steaks, rterhouse .50 
Steaks, flank .......25 
Beef stew, chuck. ..20 
Corned briskets, 

bonel * 
Corned p 
Corned A bus. 28 


Lamb. 


a Com. 
Hindquarters ... 15 
TOG <00sere0% oe cs 15 
Stews 10 
Chops, shoulders . "28 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 25 


Mutton. 


Bes BRaSSRRS & 


Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 
— 


Hindquarters 
Forequarters 
Le 


Suet ecccccccccce 
Shop fat ....cccccee 
Lone, nad ; | ee 
ag ° 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. a, +e -10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. tote, f.0.b. N. ¥.: 
- refined granulated... eccccece - 6 


gran. nitrate of soda. . 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %e more. 
Toric —_ carloads, pwd., cee 


re 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 
TRorax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 
Tn ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 


Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, per ton, <8, Chi- 
cago, 
— carlots, per ton, 


eas 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans 
Second sugar, 90 basis. 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 


Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. 

Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 

Packers’ curing sugar. 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice 
Cinnamon . 
Cloves .... 
Coriander 





Outsid 
Knuck 


Brains 
Hearts 
Tongu 
Sweet! 
Ox-tai 
Fresh 

Fresh 

Livers 
Kidney 


Choice 
Mediu 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


ew me: 


choice. . 


Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1....... 


Fore quarters, 


Steer loin ends (hips) bess 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 
Cow 10iNS ....eceeee 
Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips) 
Steer ribs, No. 1. 

Steer ribs, No. 

Cow ribs, No. 2. 

Cow ribs, No. 

Steer rounds, No. 1. 
Steer rounds, No, 2.... 
Steer chucks, No. 1 
Steer chucks, No. 2 


RS 


RR 


Steer navel ends......... 
Cow navel ends.......... 
Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. 
Strip loins, No. 2 

Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, 

Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks . 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins...... 
Insides, green, 6@8 ibs.. 
Outsides, green, sae Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 


Beef Products. 


Brains (per lb.).......... 
Hearts 


Hootoht basse ess 


ae 
eee ore 


BSS 


Sweetbreads ............. 
Ox-tails, per lb.. 

Fresh tripe, plain. 

Fresh tripe, H. C. 

Livers 

Kidneys, per Ib..... 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 

Choice saddles 

Medium saddles 

Choice Fores ....... 
Medium fores 

Lamb fries, per Ib.... 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... 
Lamb kidneys, per lb.... 


Mutton. 


Heavy sheep.... 
Light sheep ... 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles .. 
Heavy fores ... 
Light fores 

Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 

Sheep tongues, per Ib.... 
Sheep heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 cal av. @17 
Picnic shoulders. @11 
@12 


AOQQQOOSHSAS * 
SaShaahkeoon 


® 
S 


Skinned shoulders. . 
Tenderloins . enn 
e 10 


@13 
@15 


@22 
@10 
ou 


S- WOGGE 666s sees vedere G14 
Blade bones 13 
Pigs’ feet 

zeeneys, per lb.. jer 10 


12 


9888: 
AVROHA 


5 


®899H 9899S 
BeSkS 


Medium racks 


Veal Products. 
Brains, each .........++. 12 12 @l4 
gis Geo 
60 60 


Sweetbreads ...........+- 
‘lf livers 
DOMESTIC eget oe 
(Quotations cover fancy es.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. onstbesapa rae 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country = —a — Pea a ay wow 
Comey one See ie por! sy 5 woons 
Frankfurt 


eee eececsscces 





RESRESRCES 





England lancheon specialty. . 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. . 
Tongue sausage ......--. 

Blood sausage ......++++-- 
MED o cossdccodencvncncconsesedecesee 


WE MUI osc tic esdecceds Sccawecs 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cérvelat, choice, in hog bungs... 


DN oy ne ndcaececk oss weeccssees 


RBaRS 


Shak 





Pepperoni .... ee 
Mortadelia, new condition . 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Gmail tins, 3 CO. COAG... ccccvccveecccssece $6.00 
Large tins, 1 ‘to crate .00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Beall Tims, 3B tO CEA... ccccvccpecscvscecce 7 
© tins, 1 to crate... cccccccese 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog ‘casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate. 
Large tins, 1 to crate.. 
— link sausage in hog “casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate....... 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings 

BExtra lean pork trimmings 

Neck bone trimmings. ...............++- 8 
POTK GHOSE MORE wn oc ccccccccesscneseses 
Pork livers .. 

Pork hearts .... 

Native boneless ‘pull meat (heavy). 
Boneless chucks . 


ADDSHHHHOO 
Emecmtetoa 


BARRE RES KRE 


Beef cheeks (trimmed) | ° 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up. 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
WOE WIE. bcc cncveccacevt vats 

Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. P.: 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


DHDHHHHHHN 
moe 


Qwao-ar 


11151%4@1 


Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack. 21 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack. 
Bxport rounds, wide..... 


Ws, F Wei oo scko sc Goch a sovee vonees 
_ 2 WUMBS. ccvcccccccsccce Pre er oo 


ungs. - 
Miadies, regular 
yn Bm selected wide 


hs y' 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.... - 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 
Pocket —— eee eatin a, 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl 

Pork tongues, 200-1b. 

Lamb tongues, long Be "900.18. bbl. 
Lamb tongues, short cut. 200-Ib. bbl. 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears.............. 
Ex 


DI Sa os ek cob aeseeccan crass eeu. 
WHOLESALE SMOKED } MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 1234 

gat hams 


- hams, 4@16 lbs... 28%, 


16 


eereeees 


@8868988 ¢ 


BSSESSRE 88 





picnics, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked at pieatee. skinned, fatted. 
loin roll, smoked............ 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular... 
Family back pork, 2 to ‘34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces 
Glee piste Pork, 3 1 59 Bless 

ar plate por! 0 leces..... 
Brisket pork 9 7 


SQH9H9 
SRBEN * 
$8838 


BRS 


eeeecsee . 


Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis........: 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 
-_ pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1. 

e oak ham tierces............ 
pe ph RS peat mae 10 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.25 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


e natural color animal fat 
ne in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
printe, f.0.b. Chicago Aa eweeeone 
White animal fat margarines ‘in 1-Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 

(so - ty solid packed aba le 


88.) 
pay. ool tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


nw OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil...... 
Headlight burning Wis icccs 
Prime winter strained.................. 
Extra winter strained............ F 
Extra lard Mera steeneees - 


298 
RSs 
e OF sss 


idea 
Seases 


—- 


88 8 
aa § 
RS 


® 
i 


® 
ss 


wogm@momols 
RR 


D. OC. T. neatsfoot.. 
Pure neatsfoot oil.... 
Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil. 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 

Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 


ale 
© 1.0000 
BRE RK 


®S 
09 20% 
Re 


per gallon. Barrels contain 
Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 


Prime steam ....... Sacdaubasdciecas 
Prime steam, loose 

Kettle rendered, tier 

Refined lard, boxes, N- XY. 

Leaf, raw ° 

Neutral, in tierces 

Compound, acc. to quantity......... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


ee oil, extra, in tierces....... 
leo stocks 


a 
SSnesee 
® 


QHHEOSO 

| oll ad 

REABSS3 
RSV 


009200 0000 
RR RRS 


QHDNHNH = 


Prime oleo stearine, edible..... 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
a na a. aero 4 1% acid, 45 titre.. 


WOW s ccccccccsccccces OH 
Not ‘ee 10% on Mircexsseeesavses 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a........... vsees 
Choice white’ eo nau 


A-Whit 

B- , 5% ee. ery re 
@15%..... doceveced 
LEB cccccces 


Pm OVC me OCD 
02 0 oe ba eh 


RRR 


grease, 
Pca grease, 10 
rown grease, 40 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in Ln f.0.b. 
Valley, points, nom., prompt 
White, deodorized, in bbis., 
Yellow, deod in bbls... 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b..... 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. milis... 
-b. mills...... 


.0.b. Ohgo. 


aE 


PS 


858388898 QHQHHHHHH 


BLAQUIH COD 


Re 


Soya bean oll, f.0 . 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast 


Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago....... 
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Retail Section 


How Can Indivdual Meat Retailers 
Save Their Bacon? 


Meat dealers have complained a lot about chains. Instead of 


wasting his time crying, George 


Kramer, New York retail leader, 


organized a meat dealers’ cooperative—or what might be called a 
voluntary meat chain—which is an outstanding example of what can 
be done with brains and determination. 


He tells here how it can be done. 


Real Cooperation 
By George Kramer*. 

Much is being said in this day and 
age about the growth of great cor- 
porate businesses, with tremendous 
capital and large facilities and re- 
sources. This has often been called 
the age of “mass production.” 

We often hear, too, that this ten- 
dency means great danger to the in- 
dividual business man, farmer and pro- 
ducer who operates on a comparatively 
small scale, and who has no facilities 
or backing beyond those of his own 
particular business. 

There can be no doubt that such dan- 
gers continue to exist, unless there be, 
at least in part, some method of self- 
help for those engaged in business on 
their own small resources. 

The answer to many of the problems 
which confront this class of producer, 
business-man or farmer, is said to be 
cooperation—cooperation either in dis- 
tribution, in purchasing, or in the dis- 
posal of by-products. That is to say, 
the mass of individuals can hope to 
compete on fairer terms in the mar- 
kets where great organizations are 
dealing, when they present a united 
front. 


What is Cooperation? 


That, as I understand it, is the fun- 

damental principle of cooperation; and 
“increasingly that principle is being 

preached to the individual farmer, busi- 
ness man and producer. 

In many states cooperative farming, 
agricultural and dairy corporations are 
so common as to be taken for granted, 
although the movement is new. Na- 
tional agencies for the relief of farm- 
ers have advocated the principle for 
their help and the importance of co- 
operative farming organizations is now 
firmly established. But, as I have said, 
the principle is not restricted to this 
field. 

The idea is a sound one; it will work, 





*Former president, National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers; president of board of directors 
of Food Distributors Cooperative, Inc.; president, 
Butchers Mutual Casualty Co.; president, N. Y. 
Butchers Calfskin Association, Ltd.; president, 
Food Merchants Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; pres- 
ident, Kramer Brothers, Inc. 


and has worked, as well in any field 
where cooperative effort can help the 
smaller producer and _ business-man. 
The advantages to be gained by pur- 
chases in bulk, sales in bulk, or manu- 
facturing or disposal of by-products in 
bulk, are too obvious to be repeated 
here. 


How Can Business Cooperate? 


Granted, then, that we should cooper- 
ate, the question remains: How CAN 
we and how MAY we cooperate? 

The ordinary business corporation 
naturally suggests itself as the machin- 
ery for joint effort. But the difficulty 
is that this type of organization is not 
adapted to the very basis and principle 
of cooperation. Cooperation proceeds 


upon the theory that its benefits shall 
go to all who seek to take advantage 
of them, and shall not be controlled by 
those who may own or acquire the 
greatest amount of stock in a corpor- 
ation. 


HE SHOWS THEM HOW TO DO IT. 


George Kramer, New York retail meat 
trade leader, does not seem to be afraid 
of chains, or “big business,” either, May- 
- = 3 because he is a big business man 

imelf. 
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There are other reasons why the 
business corporation, which is only 
another means for engaging in business 
in the same way as the ordinary in- 
dividual engages in business, is not the 
proper means and the proper machin- 
ery by which we can cooperate effec- 
tively. 

The state of New York, like many 
other states, has provided a form of 
organization which starts from the 
principle of cooperation, and in which 
every provision of law is aimed at more 
effective methods of and protection for 
cooperation. I refer to one of the types 
of organization authorized by the Co-— 
operative corporations law of this state,” 
called “Producers’ and Consumers’ Co- 
operative Stock Corporation.” 


Organized for Mutual Help. 


At the outset the state legislature 
has said that such a corporation is one 
which is organized and conducting its 
business primarily for the mutual help 
and benefit- of its stockholders, em- 
ployees and patrons. It is provided 
that its earnings and savings shall be 
distributed “proportionately and equit- 
ably among the persons for which it 
does business, on the basis of the 
amount of sales, purchases or other 
services rendered to or by such per- 
sons.” 

Here is the basic principle of coop- 
eration for cooperative purchasing, sell- 
ing, distribution and the like; for the 
profits which may be derived are not 
distributed as profits, but chiefly go 
back to those from whom the profits 
have been derived. 

Another significant characteristic of 
this type of corporation is that every 
stockholder is entitled to one vote only, 
without regard to the amount of stock 
which may be held by him. In this 
way we safeguard the corporation from 
the control of those who might seek 
to use it for their own purposes; and 


the important element is not the own- 
ership of stock, but the opportunity to 
do business with and through the co- 
operative corporation. 

Thus, for example, subscribers to 
stock may be permitted to vote as 
stockholders if they have paid for part 
of their contribution in cash. The con- 
tribution itself is small, inasmuch as 
all shares must be of the par value of 
$5.00 each. 


To Protect Stockholders. 


In order that the corporation may 
regulate its membership and prevent 
the accumulation of this stock, it is 
provided that no stock may be trans- 
ferred without the written consent of 
the corporation. In addition, the cor- 
poration has the first refusal of, oF 
right to purchase at par, any common 
stock offered for transfer. 
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In this way, we can always be cer- 
tain that speculation in the stock can 
never be indulged in; and the integrity 
of our membership is always protected 
by the provision that the stock of any 
deceased or retiring stockholder may 
be purchased by the corporation. The 
obvious purpose of this, of course, is 
that membership in the corporation 
shall be restricted to those who have 
use for its services and not to those 
who wish merely to invest in it. 

A further effort to help the great 
mass of stockholders in these corpor- 
ations to take interest in their affairs 
is the provision that the written vote 
of an absent stockholder may be taken 
at the meeting. 


Earnings and Dividends. 


We now come to the question of 
earnings and dividends. The funda- 
mental principle of cooperation is that 
earnings and dividends are primarily 
to be returned to those from whom 
they are made. So the earnings of such 
a corporation are divided as follows: 

First, by paying dividends on stock; 

Second, by setting aside at least 10% 
of the net earnings every year for a 
reserve fund until the reserve fund 
equals 30% of the paid-up capital stock; 

Third, if the corporation desires to 
do so, 5% of the net earnings may be 
set aside for an educational fund in 
teaching cooperation; 

Fourth, the balance of net earnings 
is distributed to the members, and, 
while there are provisions too numer- 
ous to describe, the main basis of divi- 
sion is division in proportion to the 
amount of business done by each mem- 
ber with the corporation. 

To those who seek to use the cor- 
poration’s facilities when not share- 
holders, the amount of dividends so 
created as to them may be used to pur- 
chase stock. 

As a further protection it is pro- 
vided that the net earnings may be 
distributed from time to time, but must 
be distributed at least once every year. 
These provisions are obviously intended 
to permit the corporation to operate, 
not primarily with a view to profit, but 
with a view to help and assist its mem- 
bers. In this way the corporation is 
another instrument of a member’s busi- 
ness, and becomes a part of his busi- 
ness, 


Shareholders Are Protected. 

However, the shareholders are not 
left without return upon their money 
invested, for the corporation may pay 
dividends not in excess of 6% in divi- 
dends on its common stock. Nor may 
the corporation pay rsore than 6% on 
any indebtedness. 

The temptation to borrow on large 
loan issues, and attractive dividend- 
bearing stock, is thus removed; and the 
corporation is preserved for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. Offi- 
cers and agents may not be paid more 
than the reasonable value of their serv- 
ices for any purpose whatever. 

There are many other provisions that 
have been set up in this comparatively 
new effort to make cooperation a prac- 
tical idea. While it would require too 
much space to go into every detail of 
this type of corporation, I sincerely be- 
lieve that this method provided by law 
ls a constructive and practical bit of 
machinery. Most certainly, however, it 
Is better adapted to the idea of cooper- 
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ation than any other type of organiza- 
tion which we have. 

Assuming that cooperation is desir- 
able, we must not merely cooperate, 
but cooperate in the right way. Just 
as we meat merchants do not cut meat 
with butter knives, so too should we 
not attempt to cooperate with any ex- 
cept the most practical instrument. 

A Cooperative for Meat Dealers. 

The most recent example of cooper- 
ation among meat dealers is the forma- 
tion of Food Distributors Cooperative, 
Inc., as a buying organization for the 
benefit of meat dealers. In the short 
time during which this cooperative ven- 
ture has been in existence, the meth- 
ods of buying food products for the 
benefit of its members have immeasur- 
ably improved. 

This cooperative group is governed 
by a board of directors of fifteen, and 
every year one-third of the board is 
replaced or re-elected, thus assuring 
continuous change of ideas and outlook 
and additional view-points going to 
make for a healthy and prosperous de- 
velopment. There is also an executive 
board composed of five members, which 
carries on the main business of the 
cooperative corporation when the board 
of directors is not in session and the 
executive committee must promptly re- 
port to the board of directors all of 
its activities which may involve or con- 
cern the cooperative group. 

Food Distributors Cooperative, Inc., 
has the power to make loans to its 
members, an important privilege given 
to cooperative corporations and either 
forbidden or subject to grave scrutiny 
or criticism in the case of other forms 
of corporate organization. 

Eventually, the purpose underlying 
the Food Distributors Cooperative, Inc., 
which has started its existence as a 
buying organization for the benefit of 
meat dealers, will spread, and the idea 
of cooperation will reach the point 
where meat dealers will use this meth- 
od of organization for the sale of their 
by-products such as fat, calfskins, etc. 


How Profits Are Distributed. 


Profits in the Food Distributors Co- 
operative, Inc., are distributed to those 
persons who are responsible for the 
profits, and they receive their propor- 
tionate share of these profits which is 
not dependent upon ownership of stock 
but upon the contribution of each mem- 
ber to the business done and profits 
earned by the corporation. An out- 
standing example of the success of co- 
operative effort is the Butchers Mutual 
Casualty Company which, as a mutual 
insurance company, is essentially coop- 
erative in principle and in practice. 

The accumulated experience of lead- 
ers in cooperative enterprises through- 
out the world has shown that cooper- 
ation not only means fairness and 
equity in the distribution of profits, but 
also provides the best means yet de- 
vised to insure intelligent and effective 
mutual help.in the conduct of business. 

We should, and will, cooperate in- 
creasingly. Let us, however, cooperate 
in the right way, and not in any slip- 
shod or improper way. And since the 
law. has wisely provided a most adapt- 
able manner, we should avail ourselves 
of it; and it is my belief that, in the 
time to come, cooperative corporations 
will increasingly take their place in 
the aid and assistance of these engaged 
in our industry. 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educa’ their customers and 
building up trade. it it out and use it. 

















ECONOMICAL MEAT CUTS. 


Many retailers, no doubt, have cus- 
tomers who are economizing on their 
food purchases. Economy in selecting 
foods is no handicap when it comes to 
the choice of meat cuts suited to brais- 
ing and pot roasting. For the winter 
months these homely dishes have al- 
ways been favorites, and now with the 
improved cookers and temperature con- 
trols they are worthy of the considera- 
tion of most housewives. 

The beef cuts suitable for braising 
and pot roasting are better known, per- 
haps, than those from pork, veal and 
lamb. Your customers, perhaps, will 
appreciate information on these. Some 
of the more economical of these are 
the following: 


From veal or lamb.—Breast, shoulder 
or neck. 


_From pork.—Shoulder, Boston butt, 
either fresh or smoked. 


Sundry meats.—Liver, tongue, heart 
and oxtails. 


Slow cooking is best for all of these 
cuts. They can be cooked over a slow 
fire or in a moderately slow oven. A 
covered pan is best, but the cover 
should be removed while the meat is 
seared and while browning during the 
last period of cooking. 


ocean 
RETAIL MEAT PRICES LOWER. 


The curve of retail meat prices shows 
a gradual decline during the first eleven 
months of 1930, according to data com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Lard was the exception. The index 
price of this item (1913=100) was 
108.9 in January, 1930. This price 
gradually declined to 103.2 in July, 
after which there was. a gradual rise 
for the remainder of the year, the 
index price being 110.8 during No- 
vember. 

On the basis of 100 for 19138, the de- 
clines in the index prices of some of 
the principal meat plant items during 
January and November, 1930, were as 
follows: Sirloin steak, from 192.9 to 


170.5; round steak, from 195.5 to 170.9; 
rib roast, from 183.3 to 161.1; chuck 
roast, from 184.4 to 154.4; plate beef, 
from 172.7 to 139.7; pork chops, from 
168.1 to 156.2; bacon, from 157.0 to 
155.9; ham, from 199.3 to 193.7. 


capes 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Hyman Siegel has purchased the 
meat and grocery business at 1508 
West Second st., Flint, Mich., from 
O. F. Burlew. 


J. C. Mathes and Harold Lewis, North 
Branch, Mich., have engaged in the 
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meat and grocery business in the Ellis 
building. 

Joseph Pihl, Kingsburg, Cal., has 
added meats to his grocery line and will 
continue under name of The Sierra 
Market. 


Walter Melhuish, McFarland, Cal., 
has engaged in the meat and grocery 
business. 


W. F. Ayers, Oakland, Cal., has pur- 
chased the meat and grocery business 
of E. P. Evans. 


Louis Castagnoli has sold his meat 
and grocery business at 201 Virginia 
st., Vallejo, Cal., to Frank Tintorri. 

T. J. Peterson has sold his meat and 
grocery business at California ave. and 
Juneau st., Seattle, Wash., to Mrs. A. B. 
Armstrong. 

R. K. Schmidt and Harry Petzoldt, 
Portland, Ore., have engaged in busi- 
ness under the name of Empire Meat 
Market. 

The City Market has been opened in 
the Bichsel Bldg., Shelton, Wash. 

A. Rakuwan, Snohomish, Wash., has 
sold a half interest in his meat business 
to A. A. Cannon. 

Wm. Reinking has purchased an in- 
terest in the Watson’s Meat Market, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Handy Meat Market and Gro- 
cery has opened at 619 Story st., Boone, 
Iowa. 

E. H. Scholl opened a meat market 
at 1223 W. 5th st., Waterloo, Ia. 


Frank Music, Logansport, Ind., will 
open a new meat market to be known 
as Music Brothers’ Cut Rate Meat 
Market. 

A. D. Secrest, Amboy, Minn., has sold 
his meat market and grocery to S. M. 
Selvoy. 

Joseph J. Hensler, Wadena, Minn., 
has sold his meat market to Edwin & 
Peter Larson. 


Wm. Speicher opened a meat market 
at Columbus, Neb. 
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B. G. Hawkins opened a meat market 
at Birnamwood, Wis. 

George Barnes has qed a new 
meat market at Delavan, Wis. 

E. Anderson purchased the Luck 
Meat Market, Luck, Wis. 

Van R. Gilbert, Medford, Ore., has 
engaged in business under the name of 
the West Side Market. 

The meat market of Weddell & Riley, 
Sweet Home, Ore., has suffered a fire 
loss of $1,500. 

Roy F. Taylor has opened the Econ- 
omy Market at 412 East Second st., 
The Dalles, Ore. 

—— +e 


DECEMBER MEAT REVIEW. 


Wholesale prices of most meats con- 
tinued to decline during December, ac- 
cording to a review of the livestock 
and meat situation by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

Fresh pork loins, which showed de- 
clines at wholesale of 10 to 15 per cent 
during the month, and fresh skinned 
pork shoulders, which declined about 18 
per cent, now represent unusually good 
values to the housewife. 

Comparisons of present wholesale 
prices of a number of products with 
those of a year ago show the following 
declines: Dressed beef, 15 to more than 
30 per cent lower, according to grade 
and weight; veal, 25 to 35 per cent 
lower; lamb, 34 to 46 per cent lower, 
and fresh pork loins, 20 per cent lower. 
Regular smoked hams and bacon are 
slightly lower than a year ago. Smoked 
picnics are substantially lower. 

During the fourth week the better 
grades of cattle of all weights sold at 
the highest prices since last spring. 
The hide market was active and showed 
some strength during the early part 
of this month, but since then has been 
very weak. The present level of prices 
is considerably lower than a year ago. 
There is an increasing export business. 

The export trade in meat products 
continued lighter than a year ago. 











Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 


A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 
& 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 
Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


789 Brook Ave. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Mason Beef Co., Detroit, Mich, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000. . 

The Sanitary Packing Co., Inc., Gary, 
Ind., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000. 

The East Chicago, Ind., plant of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. was recently slight- 
ly damaged by fire. 

A new packinghouse has _ recently 
been opened at Lagro, Ind., known ag 
the I. W. Duffy & Son Co. 

The Banfield Bros. Packing Co., with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., plans the 
construction of a $75,000 branch house 
at Fort Smith, Ark. 

A group headed by John F. Ander- 
son, San Diego, Cal., has taken over the 
former Sunkist Products plant, and 
plans to re-equip and remodel it as a 
meat packing plant at an estimated cost 
of $25,000. 

A new unit of the by-products de- 
partment of the Henry Fischer Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., has re- 
cently been completed. The addition is 
a two-story building having 5,000 feet 
of floor space. 

Acme Packing & Provision Co., Ine., 
Seattle, Wash., has under construction 
a new $100,000 plant. This company, 
which was formerly Gordon & Woron, 
announces the change of name after in- 
corporation and expansion. 

i 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

O. A. Pregenzer, sales manager, New 
York territory, Swift & Company, will 
spend the week of Jan. 5 in Chicago. 

L. B. Dodd, beef department, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited New 
York a few days during the past week. 


James Rose, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week. 


Mrs. Florence Skellinger, mother of 
H. L. Skellinger, branch house depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., New York, passed 
away on Dec. 27. 


Carl Fowler, general branch house 
manager and J. D. Cooney, legal de- 
partment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent 
several days in New York during 
past week. 


Nathan Strauss, president of Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., and chairman of 
board, Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc., left 
New York on Dec. 20 with Mrs. Strauss 
on a cruise to the West Indies, and will 
return Jan. 6 


Stahl-Meyer Employes’ Welfare As- 
sociation will hold its annual entertain- 
ment and ball at the St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, on February 7. The arran; 
ment committee, with Fred Westp 
as chairman, is bending every effort to 
make the affair even more successful 
than that of last year. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department Gung the 
week ended Dec. 27, was as follows: 
Meat.—Manhattan,, 747 Ibs.; Bronx, 54 
Ib.; Queens, 67 Ibs. Total, 868 Ibs. Fish. 
—Brooklyn, 100 Ibs. Poultry and Game. 
—Brooklyn, 39 lbs.; Manhattan, 82 Ibs; 
Queens, 45 Ibs. Total, 166 lbs. 
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The Superior Ham Mold 


A mold of pure alumi- 
num alloyed to produce 
toughness. 


Notice the heavy, simple 
spring construction, 
easily accessible for 
cleaning and especially 
treated against corrosion. 


When under compres- 
sion we guarantee a per- 
fect shaped ham. 


Write today for full information! 
Superior Brass Foundry, Waterloo, lowa 























When you . 
think of 
BASKETS 
THINK OF 


Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 























NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 




















Anderson n Improved Meat Boxes 


Slats stapled to hardwood frames instead of 
nailed, which doubles the avenath of the 
box. Smooth inside—no cleats or corner posts. 
All corners reinforced with heavy irons. Sani- 
tary and satisfactory in every res; 

Let us quote you on your requirements 


Anderson Box & Basket Company, Inc. 


Henderson, Kentucky 





























Cold Storage Installation — 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., P’ 
My Aw. oe Eumeetetie, Pa. 
ashington, 














Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 


























FILTER PRESSES 
Filter Cloth 


, 
Your inguiries are solicited 


Diaphragm Pumps 








T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 
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Fairbanks Abattoir moisture proof Dial Scale 


io. how these scales 
speed up work 


and protect profits 


Fairbanks Abattoir Dial Scales save time and 
money when used to weigh carcasses and 
dressed meat. On these scales accurate weight 
is indicated on the dial while the meat is pass- 
ing along, suspended from an overhead rail. 
No time is wasted in lifting the load on and 
off the scales. No weights—no calculating— 
no chance for errors that rob you of your 
profit. The big, clearly marked dials are easy 
to read at a glance. 

All parts of Fairbanks Abattoir Dial Scales 
are built to withstand moisture. Lasting ac- 
curacy is thus assured regardless of the air 
conditions in the room where the scale is in- 
stalled. Because all working parts are out of 
the way, floors can be kept clean without dan- 
ger of having scale accuracy affected by cor- 
rosive cleaning agents. 

These scales are built in two sizes to meet the 
needs of every type of establishment. Write 
for complete information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


Fairbanks Scales 


Preferred the ‘s » World Over 






SA 24.72 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. = Hote _ eer ] 
Ammonium phate, k, per ton 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... ex vessel Atla: : 
Cows, common and medium... Y . —, — ae ereeeee ae Ammonium a gg hn - Rig oN “en 
Bulls, cutter, medium.......... occeps . . . eeeeerecccceccce per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York...... 1.60 
d see - - 3 oy oy hme piP¢ mia, 10 é — 
. ‘ scrap, ammonia, 
LIVE CALVES. . BF. 2 feb. tab tectery een 
y ie Fish guano, foreign, 13@14 amm 
Vealers, good to choice ; nia, 10% B. ng Bea pening PO 
Vealers, medium ri ay Ww acidulated, 8% ammonia, 
f.o.b. fish factory... a 50 & ry? 
Ping ae %. bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. 
15% 1 6. Pr bu” "3.10 & 10c 
Lambs, good to choice............... .00@ r ‘0 P. 1) | ee as .. 
— ave Boo scoueuaeaeniigen $ ‘ ; =. aw Shee teeee . Pa. <li ‘unground, 9@10% ammo. ..2. 
Ewes, medium to choice We EL hactccasscuscissesssa 
LIVE HOGS Cond. suet .. Phosphates. 
% Foreign, bone meal, seen. 3 and 50 
GREEN CALFSKINS. p bess, per ton tO CEs oe nee ones 
Fe aces peeoehoumeenagin : me meal, % . 
fiom, 259-580 Ga = : 5-9 914-1214 12%-1414-1818 up __ per ton, am 4 bhi ‘and 50 bags, @24.50 | 
Prime No. 1 veals...13 J 1.70 1.90 2.80 Acid ghaaphate, “f-0.b. Balti- ; 
Pane me i vew..22 Le ie 1. 8 “Ge ee Pa! soesesecude’ 
Buttermilk No. 1....9 1. 1.35 155 ° 
Buttermilk No. 2....7 1 1.10 7 7% Potash, 


Branded Gruby .... 6: “70 ; 
lumber 3 4 ; “55 "10 ; Manure salt, 20% Der ton. ton...... 


@12.65 © 
@ 9.70 
37.15 

: : ’ 48.25 
80.140" | er 3. Creamery, extra (92 score) . @29 Beef. 
DRESSED BEEF marae firsts Bag - 4 —— j 25 Crackit 50% a @ os: 
amery, seconds ° score ngs, unground... d 
. Creamery, lower grades 23 2 Cracklings, 60% unground....... ied -70 © 
CITY DRESSED. ai - io ee bee 
Choice, native heavy......... sosendcenee EGGS. BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Choice, native light..... ceeceeceeeae @ (Mixed colors.) 
Native, conumon to fair 18 @ nee eee : “ue Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
9 GOZOET .nucceecceccesersesecee eee per eces .. 2 95.00: 125. 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. Extra firsts, — : Fiat shin — avg. 40 to 45 ee. . q 
Native steers, 60U@800 Ibs.............20 Firsts per 100 pieces..... 
Native chuice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. . .21 23 CHECKS 22... eseeeveveceeececesceccnce oe Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 48. 
17 White hoofs, per ton........ eece 


Good to choice heifers......cesececeeses 
Good to choice GUE. oceree ever eeeeree nels LIVE POULTRY. -— bones, avg. 85 to 90 ibs., 


Common to fair cOWB.........ecceceees Pieces eevcccccccescescccece 
Fresh bologna bulls..........+eeseeeees 10 Fowls, colored, fancy, via express )25 Horns, according to grade... se poGeo ne soQath 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express..... 


BEEF CUTS. 
DRESSED POULTRY. ° 
sneer eae. Lincoln Farms Products 


© 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...24 @ Corporation 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, pe Collectors and Renderers of 


2 loi : “+26 ere Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. D 
32 @28 Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. D 
No. D Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 17 @19 é 
- 2 hinds and ribs. . 22 Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime te $e3 fey.: Bones Skins : 


3 hinds and ribs. . 18 Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...26 


Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @24 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen; Ib...  @22 Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @21 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 20 Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
Bats . NEW YORK CITY 
Soe tbe. Madly 23 Maryland, prime to fancy Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
-cevehhesesane . . . 
Peace, 6 Ihe. AVE. .....0eee0e4-80 —- ungraded, per Ib.. Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J 


Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg.......++++++-65 
Shoulder cl lods acces esesccese aoccccccccele Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: a 


Broilers, under 17 Ibs. - ; 
DRESSED VEAL AND Eo. Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: Emil K. h In 
Prime cnseccececsenee SS Young toms os O n, Cc 


Good to se FE veal.. Pats Young hens 


Gand fo Soles calms o022200.038 Qa "Western, €0 to 6) tbe, per Ibe----38 @2 ° 
‘ bh aint aiics os Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib........23 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per lb...... 221 Gze 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Specialists in skins of quality 


Lambs, prime . - 25 <4 
Lambs, good . 4 BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. consignment. Results talk! Info 


Sheep, good .... > g 
Sheep, medium ..... Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, mation gladly furnished. 


New bhai eae and Philadelphia, week ended os Pee 
December 25, 1 Offi and 
FRESE FORK ec om Dec. 19 20 22 23 24 25 407 East 31st St., 
Peck totus, teech, Western, 20@13 Be Chicago ..30 30% 29 29 Holiday NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 40 N. Y. ..30 30% 30 29% 29% Caledonia 0113-0114 
Pork tenderloins, frozen........... ee Boston :.30% 31 31 30 30 “ 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg...... 4 Phila. ...31 31% 31 30% 30% “ 
agg A eggs ln : Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 


aw ec Bc roags ter—90 score at Chicago: ‘6 , 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. hep 18 § 29 28%, 29 28 28 Holiday 7 
Hams, city. fresh. 6@10 lbs. ave. — 227 Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): z 
Boge Western, fresh, 6@8 — — Rise to Prev. Last oo a LL 
ec. 25. week. year. 1930. 29. e 
ne Ge nw ee Dy Chicago. 20,892 26,682 29,443 3,070,879 3,221,041 Importing Co., Inc. 
Spereribs, fresh 12 N. Y.... 49,826 54,395 34,859 3,612,048 3,591,394 
: Boston. + 11748 10487 9,045 1,024.815 1.150.541 339 Pearl St., N. Y. City © 
Phila.. 1 5 583 1 3 5 
SMOKED MEATS. eee! ee nach 
Total 92,633 110,827 85,530 8,801, 915 9,110,943 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave @ Col ‘ . 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg old storage movements (lbs.): sini 
ae ns ie ese a Os In Out On hand week-day : 4 
Picnics. 6@R Ibs. ave... Tog Dec. 25. Dec. 25. Dec. 26. last year. 4 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg 17% Chicago ... 35,784 320, pied 15,406,972 15,853,345 x 
30 3: New York. 29,990 0 7,494,665 9,601,811 : 


Beef tongue, light ’ 2 . 28, ,494, 
Beef tongue. heavy... .B4 Boston .... 18,900 . 4,823,824 5,794,695 n 4 
< : Phila. .... 6,840 : 1,321,485 3,551,565 that serve you best i 


Total ... 91,514 502,380 29,046,946 34,£91,416 
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Baco ity 
Pickled bellies, ‘s@io Ibs. avg... 
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